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THE GENESIS OF A WAR.’ 


THE summer of 1876 found Europe a prey to the most serious and 
justifiable apprehensions ; the ambitions of Russia and the crimes 
of Turkey, the enigmatic character of Lord Beaconsfield, and the 
unknown but always suspected intentions of Bismarck, were in 
themselves sufficiently disturbing elements. The situation was 
rendered more immediately dangerous by the fact that at the very 
centre of the danger-zone, a bitter racial war was being waged 
between Turks, Servians, and Montenegrins. After a short time 
this conflict, foolishly begun and absurdly conducted by the Ser- 
vians, had been localised and suspended by an armistice, but every- 
one knew that the war would start anew in the spring, with the 
mighty sword of Russia thrown in. In England, popular opinion 
was torn in two; in the words of Mr. Justin McCarthy, “Lord 
Beaconsfield was for maintaining Turkey at all costs as a barrier 
against Russia. Mr. Gladstone was for renouncing all responsi- 
bility for Turkey, and taking the consequences. Men who prided 
themselves on being practical politicians above all things went 
naturally with Lord Beaconsfield. Men who held that sound 
politics cannot exist without sound morals went with Mr. Glad- 
stone.” 

The duplicity of the Russian statesmen at this time has been 
established beyond question. Lord Derby caused friendly enquiries 
to be made in St. Petersburg as to the intentions of the Imperial 

1. One of the consequences of the advent of the new ‘régime’ in Turkey has 
been to render available to the historian a mass of documents that shed light on some 


of the many obscure phases of the Eastern — past and present. Some of these 
have been used in the preparation of this articl 
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Government, and received the solemn assurance from the Czar him- 
self that he had no intention of occupying Constantinople. Yet, 
on the 29th October, at Livadia, the Czar informed Grand Duke 
Nicholas that he was designated to command an army to operate 
against Turkey; on the Grand Duke asking for more precise in- 
structions as to the object of the campaign, the Emperor answered 
laconically, “ Constantinople.”2 

In a vain attempt to avert war in the Balkans, Lord Derby 
proposed to hold a European Conference at Constantinople, to 
deliberate on the best reforms to introduce into the European 
provinces of Turkey. This proposal was accepted by the Powers 
concerned. 

It is the curious history of that Conference, and of the obscure 
cross-currents in the attitude of Great Britain on the questions 
raised there that we propose telling here. 

It will be recollected that the British delegates were Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Henry Elliot, our Ambassador at Constantinople. 
Lord Salisbury travelled en affaires through the leading capitals. 
In Berlin, where he arrived on the 21st November, he met Bis- 
marck. There is good reason to believe that the Prussian states- 
man gave him strange advice; the French Ambassador, M. de 
Gontaut-Biron, whose information was usually most reliable, com- 
municated to his Government that Bismarck suggested to the 
British envoy that we should forestall Russia by occupying Con- 
stantinople ourselves. It was a distinctly clever suggestion from 
the standpoint of the German “honest broker,” but Lord Salisbury 
knew his Bismarck too well to fall into so obvious a trap. 


He was more docilely inclined in Vienna, unfortunately. He 
had left London with somewhat indefinite instructions ; there were 
several good reasons for this. In the first place, the British Govern- 
ment, though they had proposed the Conference as a last resource, 
were under no delusion, either as to its importance or its prospects ; 
in the second place, they seem to have reposed at this time a 
degree of confidence in the judgment of their delegate which, for 
good or ill, was not continued; but the chief reason was that the 
Cabinet were, like the country, divided as to the proper course to 
take. So Lord Salisbury somewhat rashly committed himself at 
Vienna to agreeing with Count Andrassy, when the latter an- 
nounced the strong determination of his Government not to coun- 
tenance the creation either of one large, or of several small new 
Slav states, independent or semi-independent, on the Austro- 
Hungarian frontier.4 

2, Gabriel Hanotaux: ‘La France Contemporaine” IV., p. 121. 


3. Gabriel Hanotaux: ‘‘ La France Contemporaine”’ IV., p. 124. 
4. Mémorial Diplomatique, April 19th, 1878, p. 272. 
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The Conference met on the 23rd December, in the rooms 
of the Turkish Admiralty, on the Golden Horn. Austria was 
represented by Count Zichy and Baron Calice; France by the 
Comte de Chaudordy and the Comte de Bourgoing ; Italy by Count 
Corti; and Russia by the famous General Ignatieff. The Ottoman 
delegates were Edhem Pasha and Safvet Pasha, who presided over 
the Conference. 

Scarcely were the preliminary formalities over than the mem- 
bers of the Conference were startled by the loud booming of heavy 
guns. It was the little “surprise packet” which the Grand Vizier, 
Midhat Pasha, had carefully engineered. He rose impressively, 
and addressed the delegates : ‘Gentlemen, the salute which is being 
fired marks the birth of a new order of things in His Ottoman 
Majesty’s dominions. It is the signal of the promulgation of a 
Constitution guaranteeing equality of political and other rights to 
all His Majesty’s subjects, without distinction of creed or of race. I 
believe that in view of this great new fact, our labours have become 
superfluous.” 

There was a moment’s stupefied silence, then General Ignatieff 
moved the temporary adjournment of the Conference. 

Sir Henry Elliot was of opinion that the new situation thus 
created rendered it imperative to get a new set of instructions from 
his Government, but, after an interview with the Austrian dele- 
gates, Lord Salisbury took the decision which, as a member of the 
Cabinet, he imposed on his colleague, to proceed as if nothing had 
occurred to mar the prepared programme. From documents 
recently come to light, and published in the course of this article, 
there appears great doubt whether this course would have com- 
mended itself to Lord Derby and the majority of the Cabinet. It 
would certainly have been more in accordance with the traditional 
policy of Great Britain to have given the effort of the Turkish 
Reform Party, which had so unexpectedly received the support of 
the Sultan, a fair examination, if not an actual trial. After all, the 
professed sole object of the Conference was to devise means by 
which the Christian inhabitants of Turkey should receive common 
justice ; to rule out of court without examination an actual Turkish 
enactment in that direction was not compatible with this object. 
Looking back on these events at the present time it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that the wise course would have been to have 
kept the Sultan in the new path into which his energetic Grand 
Vizier had coaxed him, and this could probably have been done by 
joint action on the part of the three Powers not territorially in- 
terested, Britain, France, and Italy. Lord Salisbury seems to have 
been actuated by the extraordinary suspicion that the Constitution 
was a Russian trick. As a matter of fact, it was the most annoying 
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thing for Russian plans that could possibly have happened, for if 
by any chance the Turkish Reform movement were to succeed, 
Russia would be deprived of her sole excuse for interference and 
conquest. The British Secretary for the Colonies, however, con- 
vinced himself that Midhat Pasha was playing the Czar’s game, 
and proceeded himself to do so with great energy; he was ably 
seconded in his efforts by the Austrian delegates, for Austria was 
no more than Russia in a mood to see a rejuvenated Turkey. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of the decision 
thus taken by Lord Salisbury; from that moment the war became 
inevitable, and Britain lost a most brilliant opportunity of consti- 
tuting herself the recognised protector of a re-organised and 
strengthened Mohammedan world. As it was, things took the 
course that had been carefully mapped out beforehand by the 
Russian and Austrian representatives at Constantinople. 

General Ignatieff proposed to bestow autonomy on Bulgaria 
under a Christian Vali, restricting the Turks to the occupation of 
a certain number of fortresses. To this the Ottoman delegates 
opposed a formal mon possumus. The French delegates also 
opposed this proposition, the Count de Chaudordy remarking that 
they might as well turn Bulgaria into an independent state while 
they were at it, than keep up the farce of an ineffective Turkish 
suzerainty. There was much point in the remark, of which, indeed, 
the Conference was not slow to get an object-lesson; for M. 
Bratianu had just arrived in Constantinople to put before the 
Conference the somewhat arrogant demands of Roumania, another 
“vassal State” that was fast shaking itself free, and playing no in- 
considerable réle in the European drama. 

General Ignatieff was quick to see the dangers of such a 
remark, which, while it encouraged the Turks to resistance, excited 
the strong suspicions of Austria. He showed his ill-humour by 
engaging in a warm altercation with the French delegate. “Vous 
m’ arrachez toutes mes plumes,” he shouted ; to which the French- 
man replied, with just a touch of contempt, “II vous en restera 
toujours assez, général!” An eye-witness, who had no violent 
sympathies either one way or the other, Count Corti, has left it on 
record that this was the critical moment of the Conference :5 
“There was an obvious way out, to accept the Reforms, and see 
that they were seriously applied; France, whose only interest was 
to avoid a serious European war, could hardly be expected to take 
the initiative in a matter of such gravity; for the same reason our 
own hands were tied. Had England moved, however, we should 
have followed willingly, and there is little doubt that, placed be- 
tween the Charybdis of a reformed Turkey and the Scylla of the 


5. Lettres d’un Diplomate— Paris, 1887, p, 121. 
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creation of a powerful Russian state around Sofia, Austria would 
not have hesitated long in choosing the former, however distasteful. 
But Lord Salisbury had two idées maitresses, the preservation 
of his precious European Concert in this matter, and a deep sus- 
picion of Russia. The curious thing is that he allowed the first of 
these to paralyse him in his operations arising out of the latter.” 
Chaudordy’s dad/on d’essai having proved a failure, the French 
delegates made no further attempts in that direction, but, on the 
contrary, presented a proposition tending in the Russian direction 
without the crude violence of the Russian proposal. This became 
the finding of the Powers. Peace was to be maintained between 
the Turks and their revolted Servian and Montenegrin vassals on 
the basis of the status guo; the other provinces, divided into two 
groups, Bosnia-Herzegovina and Bulgaria, were to be re-organised 
by the Powers. The governors of these provinces were to be 
appointed by the Sultan, but only by the consent, and practically 
on the dictation of the Powers. Mixed European commissions 
were to sit in Sarajevo and Sofia to “re-organise.” It was a curious 
scheme, that neither gave Bosnia to Austria, nor Bulgaria to 
Russia, and certainly did not satisfy either the insurgent provinces 
or their Turkish overlords ; in short, it was one of these ultra-clever 
diplomatic compromises that leaves every party profoundly resolved 
not to abide by its provisions. Yet it was the only possible result 
of the Conference in view of the policy deliberately adopted by 
Lord Salisbury. It rendered war certain where it had hitherto only 
been probable. 

As the Prince Carol of Roumania, a shrewd observer who was 
shortly to become a star turn on this blood-sodden Eastern variety 
stage, wrote to a relative:6 .. “ Diplomacy is proved incapable of 
solving the Eastern Question; the East alone can solve it by a 
combination of the nations directly affected, on the field of battle.” 

The Turkish delegates entered a strong protest against the 
proposed solution, and held out no hope of it meeting with the 
sanction of their Government. General Ignatieff thereupon made a 
speech of great violence, and left the Conference room without giv- 
ing the Ottoman delegates the chance of replying to his criticisms 
or of making a formal protest. He was followed out by the repre- 
sentatives of all the Powers. 

What amounted to an ultimatum embodying the findings of 
the Conference was presented to the Porte. 

Midhat Pasha shrank from the responsibility of answering this 
critical demand ; he advised Abdul Hamid to call together a Grand 
Council of notables, both Christian and Mohammedan, and to leave 
the decision to it. This was a move designed not merely to shift 


6. Letter to Prince Charles Anthony of Hohenzollern, October 3rd, 1875. 
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the odium of a possible acceptance on to broader shoulders, but 
also and mainly to gain time, for he had in effect appealed from 
the British delegate to the British Government, from Lord Salis- 
bury to Lord Derby. 

It is an interesting story that is told in the cypher dispatch of 
Odian Effendi, the leader of this forlorn hope. 


“London, 10th January, 1877. 


“T had to-day an audience of Lord Derby at the Foreign 
Office, and the result is not unfavourable. First of all, I in- 
sisted on the absolute impossibility of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment acquiescing in the proposals of the Conference, consti- 
tuting as they do an attempt to destroy not only the inviol- 
able rights of His Majesty but also the prestige of the Reform 
movement, the success of which ought to be of importance to 
England. Following your instructions, I let him have a 
glimpse of a possible serious extension of the Reforms already 
proposed. I suggested that these extended reforms should be 
made the subject of a formal communication by the Ottoman 
Government to the Powers, and might receive their approval. 
I even outlined the possibility of giving substantial guarantees 
of the genuineness of these reforms, and some degree of in- 
specting control of their administration, though I was careful 
not to commit myself on this point to anything more than a 
personal opinion. 

“Lord Derby appeared very favourably impressed, and 
discussed the scheme in some detail. On my sounding him as 
to the reception which his Government might give to a formal 
note on these lines from the Imperial Government, he did not 
consider this plan advisable. He pointed out that the Queen’s 
Government could not very conveniently carry on one set of 
negotiations in London, while its envoys were carrying on an- 
other set in Constantinople, and he added what appear to me 
to be significant words: ‘ Had we had an opportunity of judg- 
ing of the genuineness of the reforms, a vastly different situa- 
tion might have been created.’ 

“He strongly advised us to present the plan to the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers in Constantinople, as an alternative 
to their demands. He could not, of course, pledge himself as 
to his line of action in such a case, but he left me a very clear 
impression that he might not be averse to the situation such a 
step would create as enabling him, were he so disposed, to 
find an excuse for reversing the Salisbury decision.” 











The tenour of this dispatch is confirmed, though, of course, in 
more guarded language, in the account of this same interview, given 
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by Lord Derby himself in his dispatch of the same date to Sir 
Henry Elliot.?7 It is apparent that Lord Derby was prepared, 
given suitable guarantees, to accept the proffered Turkish reforms 
as a possible solution of the crisis, a contingency which Lord Salis- 
bury’s extraordinary suspicion that Russia was behind the Young 
Turks had apparently not allowed him even to consider. 

The situation, as far as Turkey was concerned, became even 
more complicated by a new Russian intrigue in Turkish official 
circles, tending to the rise of a party which, in despair of success- 
fully opposing Russia when all Europe had deserted the Sultan’s 
cause, sought comparative safety in a free agreement with her. 

This movement, the influence of which may be traced in many 
curious acts of Turkish diplomats down to our own day, is admir- 
ably exposed in a long confidential dispatch from Midhat Pasha to 
Musurus Pasha, the Ottoman Ambassador in London, vital parts of 
which we reproduce in the original French :— 


“Depuis quelque jours, l’idée d’un rapprochement direct 
avec la Russie s’est révélée inopinément autour de nous 
A en croire ces Messieurs, la Russie ne tiendrait nullement a 
lautonomie des trois provinces, ni aux réformes administratives 
ou gouvernementales telles qu’elles ont été concgues. I] nous 


suffrait, pour détourner les dangers d’une guerre, de recourir 
a sa générosité. Elle ne demanderait pas mieux que de laisser 
la Turquie jouir de son indépendance et de son intégrité; elle 
ne serait pas la plus exigeante des puissances pour ce qui 
concerne les Chrétiens d’Orient, et si la Sublime Porte renon- 
gait a l’Art. 5 du Traité de Paris qui, dans aucune circonstance 
n’a empéché les puissances d’ intervenir dans les rapports du 
Sultan avec ses sujets, les effets de la bienveillance de la Russie 
. .. nous prémuniraient contre toutes les exigences du dehors. 

“ , .. dans toute autre circonstance cette combinaison ne 
mériterait pas que le gouvernement impérial en fit le moindre 
cas. Mais telles sont les inextricables difficultés au milieu 
desquelles nous nous débattons en ce moment, .. . . qu’a un 
moment donné cette funeste idée peut avoir le dessus. 

“ ... dat la guerre entrainer la perte du pays, les ministres 
actuels de Sa Majesté préféreraient entrer dans la voie du 
désespoir que de se préter 4 des combinaisons tendant a faire 
de la Turquie une province de la Russie. Mais leur voix peut 
ne pas étre écoutée, et alors il ne leur resterait qu’a se retirer. 

“C’est d’une maniére tout a fait confidentielle que je vous 
fais part de l’éventualité qui se prépare. Je crois que nous ne 
devons pas la laisser ignorer 4 Lord Derby.” 


7. Blue Book, Turkey 2, 1877, Nr. 152. 
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[“ During the last few days the idea of a direct attempt to 
establish friendly relations with Russia has somewhat suddenly 
arisen around us. . . . If one were to believe the advocates of 
the new policy Russia would not insist on the autonomy of the 
three provinces, nor on the administrative or legislative re- 
forms previously indicated ; it would be sufficient, they say, in 
order to dispel all danger of war, to throw ourselves upon the 
generosity of Russia. She would not ask better than to let 
Turkey enjoy her independence and integrity in peace; she 
would not by any means be the most exacting of the Powers 
in the matter of the Christians in the Near East, and if the 
Sublime Porte were to abandon Art. 5 of the Treaty of Paris, 
which has never prevented the Powers from _ interfering 
in the relations between the Sultan and his subjects, the effects 
of Russia’s goodwill . . would be ample defence for us against 
all foreign demands. 


“ ... In any other circumstances this policy would not 
deserve the slightest attention at the hands of the Imperial 
Government; but such are the inextricable difficulties in the 
midst of which we are struggling just now that... . at any 
moment this fatal policy might gain the upper hand. 

“ ... Even were they convinced that war would mean 
the country’s irretrievable ruin, His Majesty’s present Minis- 
ters would prefer to plunge into that desperate course rather 
than lend themselves to a policy that would make Turkey a 
Russian province. It is possible, of course, that their advice 
would not be taken, in which case they would naturally resign. 


“Tt is in the strictest confidence that I advise you of the 
situation that is preparing. I am of opinion, however, that we 
should not let Lord Derby remain ignorant of it.”] 


The dispatch ended by insisting that the Turkish reforms with 
solid guarantees were the only way out of the difficulty, and re- 
quested the Ambassador to press Lord Derby for a more definite 
committal than Odian Effendi had succeeded in wringing from him. 
What reply, if any, Musurus Pasha made to this communication is 
not definitely known ; the next indication of Lord Derby’s attitude 
dates from the 21st of January, and shows a distinct strengthening 
of his Turkish sympathies. It is contained in a letter from Said 
Pasha, the First Secretary to the Sultan, to Midhat Pasha :— 


“YouR HIGHNESS, 


“T have informed His Majesty that Lord Derby, on being 
apprised of the decision of the Grand Council of Notables, far 
from showing any resentment, passed some most favourable 
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comments, and approved both the composition and the wisdom 
of this assembly. Your actions being worthy of all praise, His 
Majesty was pleased to express his satisfaction. 


“In view of Lord Derby’s remarks on the necessity of put- 
ting the reforms into operation as soon as possible, taking into 
consideration the recommendations of the Powers as far as 
compatible with the Constitution, and in view of the anxiety 
of the people to ascertain the details, His Majesty commands 
that from to-morrow, without waste of time, Your Highness 
make public what measures it is deemed necessary to adopt for 
the pacification and reorganisation of the rebel provinces. — 


“T have the honour to be, 
“Your Highness’s Obedient Servant, 
“ SAID. 


“2 o'clock, night of 5th Moharem, 1294.” 


“Le jeu se corse.” The decision of the Grand Council, to 
which reference is made in Said Pasha’s letter, had been taken 
amid scenes of unparalleled enthusiasm, in which the leading re- 
presentatives of every section, every race, and every religion had 
taken part. Notwithstanding a grave and statesmanlike warning 
by Midhat Pasha of the consequences of such a decision, the as- 
sembly unanimously rejected the demands of the Powers. That 
Lord Derby should have viewed with approval or even with un- 
concern the contemptuous rejection of terms presented, among 
others, by the special envoys of Great Britain, shows how far he 
had travelled from the position into which Lord Salisbury’s deci- 
sion had forced the British Government’ It was a last straw to 
which those who really desired to prevent war could cling, and it is 
just conceivable that it might have fulfilled its purpose had it not 
been for the bad faith of Abdul Hamid. 


This wily Sovereign had, indeed, consented to Midhat Pasha’s 
reforms because he saw what a valuable weapon it would place in 
his hands against Russia and Austria, but from the first he had 
resolved that when they had served this purpose, the reforms, to- 
gether with their author, should be destroyed. In short, through- 
out the negotiations, there were two powers in Turkey, that of the 
Sultan, for whom the reforms were an empty decoy, and that of his 
Grand Vizier, for whom they were the serious and only hope of his 


country. 


8. Shortly after the rupture of the 20th January, therefore just about the time 
Said’s letter above quoted was written, Lord Salisbury had made the formal declaration 
that ‘It was not for the purpose of registering conciliatory resolutions of the Turkish 
Government, nor plans it might submit for reform of the central power that the 
Conference met at Constantinople, but to establish administrative autonomy in the 
disaffected provinces,’ Hanotaux, Hist., etc., 1V., 126. 
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Had Britain openly supported Midhat Pasha from the begin- 
ning, not only would the crisis have been easily soluble, but the 
party of constitutional reform in Turkey would have been en- 
throned in power forty years earlier than actually proved the case, 
thus profoundly altering for the better the whole state of the Near 
East. The letter Said sent to the Vizier was the first move in the 
treacherous intrigue by which Abdul Hamid was to get rid at one 
blow of a Minister whose ability gave him umbrage, and of a con- 
stitution he both feared and despised. The reforms proposed for 
the disaffected provinces, and still more the measure of European 
control which would be essential to make them acceptable to Lord 
Derby, could hardly be palatable to the average Turk, especially in 
the state of warlike enthusiasm reigning at the moment, and the 
Sultan very cleverly shifted the odium of this policy on to the 
Minister whose ruin he was seeking. 

The Sultan had, indeed, resolved on war ; 160,000 of his troops 
were being massed on the Danube, and frantic efforts were being 
made to put a total of 600,000 men in the field. Someone else 
was pushing Turkey to war. Lord Salisbury made no secret of 
the fact in the debate on this question in the House of Lords a few 
weeks later, though he preferred to maintain a discreet silence as to 
the personality of this “someone else.” It was not difficult to 
guess : the hand of Bismarck was writ large over the venture. M. de 
Gontaut-Biron had informed his chief of something of the sort as 
far back as the 5th of January, and when, on the 14th, he met Odo 
Russell, he found that his suspicions were shared in London. It 
was quite skilfully done, by belittling the military resources of 
Russia, and singing the praises of the Ottoman Army ; all this was 
avidly swallowed in Constantinople, where, since the departure of 
the Ambassadors of the Powers on the rejection of their note on 
the 20th, there was a complete dearth of information outside the 
inner circles of the Porte. Midhat Pasha, with his plan to secure 
the co-operation-of Lord Derby, was now the only obstacle to the 
outbreak of war. To all appearance, the plan was within an inch 
of success. In a Memorandum addressed on the 24th by the 
Turkish Cabinet to the Sultan, the following reference to Lord 
Derby’s position is illuminating :— 

“This very day we have learned from a dispatch from 
Musurus Pasha that Lord Derby congratulates the Imperial 
Ottoman Government on the dissolution of the Conference ; 
he sees in it a distinct success for Turkey. Lord Derby ad- 
vises us to conclude with all haste a lasting peace with Servia, 
and to begin the immediate application of the Constitution and 
of those measures recommended by the Conference which are 
capable of realisation at present.” 
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A curious spectacle, surely, that of a British Foreign Secretary 
congratulating a foreign Government on the failure of a Conference 
he had himself been mainly instrumental in calling together, and 
which had been directed in a manner hostile to that very Govern- 
ment by his own colleague, the Colonial Secretary! 

But the end was near. That same Memorandum had been 
sent for the purpose of addressing to the Sultan a stern remon- 
strance against an edict by which he sought to stab his own Cabinet 
in the back. On the 22nd an Imperial Iradé had been promulgated 
closing the Military Schools to Christians. It was a deliberate 
reversal of the policy of national conciliation of Midhat Pasha and 
his colleagues, and it went far to wreck whatever confidence in a 
peaceful solution might have been based on the altered attitude 
of the British Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

To this Memorandum the Sultan made no answer, and on the 
30th Midhat Pasha sent him a dignified letter, in which he re- 
proached him with seeking deliberately the ruin of the edifice of 
constitutional government, which it had cost so much trouble to 
rear, and to the maintenance of which he had pledged his solemn 
word. In the closing paragraph he offered his resignation. Abdul 
Hamid’s answer was characteristic of the tortuous and treacherous 
mind of the man; after a delay of three days he commissioned 
Safvet Pasha to inform Midhat that all his demands were granted, 
and that his immediate presence was required at the Palace. Midhat 
stipulated that an Iradé should first be published confirming him in 
office ; whereupon the Sultan sent his personal A.D.C., Ingliss Said 
Pasha, to promise the publication of the Iradé as soon as he should 
have reached the Palace. Midhat set out to accompany the officer 
to the Palace, full of misgivings, that were not allayed by noticing 
that his town house was closely surrounded by troops. He was 
taken into an ante-chamber, where one of Abdul Hamid’s A.D.C.s 
informed him that he was relieved of his functions and condemned 
to immediate exile. He was hurried on board the Imperial yacht 
Izzeddine, and after an uneventful voyage was landed in Brindisi. 

The Minister had been dismissed on the 5th of February, and 
with him all hope of averting a conflict by introducing reforms with 
the support of Great Britain had disappeared, but the Sultan played 
with Reform a little while longer. He called his first Parliament 
together, and opened its brief session in person on the 4th of 
March. 

There had been a lull in the international situation. Russia 
had taken alarm at the Turkish Reform flirtation of Lord Derby 
and the British, French, and Italian Press, and had sent Ignatieff 
on a tour of the capitals to sound opinion. The result of this 
journey was a circular note sent out on the 13th of March by Count 
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Shouvaloff, appealing to the Powers to close their ranks in this 
matter, and not to disturb the harmony of the European Concert. 
Lord Derby must have smiled as he read the Russian paraphrase 
of Lord Salisbury’s pet sentiment at the Conference. The circular 
indicated in unmistakeable terms that, should the Concert fail, 
Russia “would seek a solution either in a direct agreement with 
Turkey, or in recourse to arms.” 

Russia was not quite ready yet; the negotiations with 
Roumania for the passage of the Russian Army through its terri- 
tory were not terminated, and a sufficiency of supplies had not been 
gathered together, so with a reservation that would enable her to 
re-open the conflict at any moment, she agreed to the Protocol of 
London of the 31st of March, a colourless document only meant to 
stave off war for a few weeks longer on the chance “ of something 
turning up,” as Corti said. 

On the 16th of April, Baron Stuart, on behalf of the Czar, and 
M. Cogalniceanu for Prince Carol, of Roumania, signed a military 
convention that amounted to an offensive alliance. Three days 
later Prince Gortchakoff published a final circular containing a 
declaration of war against Turkey on the extraordinary ground 
that “ Russia’s peaceful development was being thwarted by the 
permanently unsettled condition of the Neat East.” 

On the 24th of April active hostilities began. The ambitions 
of Russia and the folly of the Sultan, the scheming of the “honest 
broker” on the Spree, and the initial errors of judgment of Lord 
Salisbury, had loosened a flood which the patriotism of a handful 
of Turkish reformers and the tardy but vigorous efforts of Lord 
Derby to correct the mistakes of his colleague did not avail to 
stem. But, chiefly, the war was due to the fetish of a European 
Concert that prevented the liberal Powers from asserting their 
policy, and from the very start gave the lead to those Powers whose 
stronger interest in the questions at issue was not tempered by 
pacific views, or by sympathy with a movement for constitutionai 
reform. The genesis of the war of 1877-78 affords a conspicuous 
example of the dangers of the Concert policy and the advantages— 
from the Liberal standpoint at least—of a policy of entente be- 
tween Powers of liberal and pacific tendencies. Just as the speed 
of a squadron is that of its slowest ship, so the beneficent influence 
of the European Concert is that of its most reactionary unit. 


H. J. DARNTON-FRASER. 











THE BOYNE AND IRISH 
CATHOLICS. 


THE contention so persistently put forward with such absolute 
desperation, that while Irish Catholics are arrant cowards, and 
could easily be disposed of, Ulster Protestants are veritable fire- 
eaters, is the more remarkable in the complete absence of modern 
illustrations in the remotest degree supporting it. If, from the 
military standpoint, Ulster Protestants are to Irish Catholics as 
Sikhs to Hindoos, how is it to be explained that in Ulster itself 
it is from the Catholics, not the Protestants, that the British Army, 
Royal Irish Constabulary, and Dublin Metropolitan Police, mainly 
replenish their ranks, and have always done so? It is quite true 
that in Ulster the Catholics are an undoubted minority, being only 
690,000, whereas the Protestants are 888,000. But is not the fact 
simply notorious that while the Protestants are in overwhelming 
strength amongst the weavers and mill-workers and townspeople, 
the Catholics have an even greater predominance amongst the 
farming classes, and the occupying and purchasing tenantry? 

If Ulster mill-workers and weavers, as a result, amongst other 
advantages of living in houses let at half-a-crown a week, free of 
taxes (as the Lord Mayor of Belfast took occasion, in a recent 
debate, to inform the House of Commons), have greater fighting 
capacities than country people, if they are exceptionally tall and 
broad-chested, and of superior physical development—in these re- 
spects totally differing from the corresponding classes in Great 
Britain and throughout the world—how is it that recruiting ser- 
geants so habitually disregard them, instead of securing such super- 
human fighting material for the defence of our glorious Empire? 

On the nonsensical hypothesis that, as a result of the estab- 
lishment of an Irish Parliament, civil war will at once break out in 
Ulster between the Catholics and the Protestants, who will there- 
upon take in hand the subjugation of their Catholic fellow Ulster- 
men—it may be that the forces of the 888,000 Protestants, armed 
with dummy rifles may be expected by enthusiastic English Tory 
journalists to make very short work of the impromptu levies, should 
it be necessary to summon them, of the 690,000 Catholics. We 
may be pardoned, however, for doubting this, for reasons easily 
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inferable from the preceding paragraph. Sturdy, well-set-up 
countrymen are not apt to be easily overpowered by levies of mill- 
workers and weavers, even if accompanied by clerks and shopmen, 
and the dockyard employés of Belfast. Even in Derry city itself, 
the Catholic chances are not likely to be altogether desperate. It 
is true that in the seventeenth century its inhabitants consisted of 
English colonists, who were, of course, Protestants. But, as its 
population now numbers 41,000, of whom 23,000 are Catholics, and 
only 18,000 Protestants, matters would appear to have slightly 
changed—that is, unless Irish Catholics, from the military standpoint, 
are assumed to be to Protestants as Hindoos to Sikhs. This, how- 
ever, is not yet asserted, even by Irish Tory newspapers, who, so 
far, have been content to transfer to their columns hundreds of 
yards of such stupid nonsense from the Globe, Pall Mall Gazette, 
and Standard, without having the courage to endorse it by a 
single line of commentary. We conclude, then—desiring, above 
all things, to be moderate in our anticipations—that in the event of 
a second siege of Derry, the 23,000 Catholics would be a consider- 
able source of embarrassment to the 18,000 Protestants, and that, 
even in Belfast, the 93,000 Catholics of that city would require 
watching. 

But, not content with prophesying civil war in Ulster between 
Catholics and Protestants, it is roundly asserted that not only 
would the Ulster Unionists easily subjugate the Ulster Catholics, 
but would at one and the same time take in hand the complete 
subjugation of Leinster, Connaught, and Munster! 

The forces raised from the 888,oo0 Ulster Protestants, after 
routing those (if summoned) of the 6¢0,000 Catholics are, after 
leaving these latter behind them, to march into territory containing 
two and three-quarter million inhabitants, and throughout which 
the Catholics are from go to 96 per cent.—and easily annex it! 
Was ever such wild nonsense believed to be possible of enunciation 
by presumably sane men? 

Yet the Right Hon. F. E. Smith, M.P., who presumably will 
be a Cabinet Minister in the next Unionist Government, should 
there ever be one, to which possibility his utterances are worth 
noticing at all, in his recent Orange speech at Belfast (July 12th) 
challenged the Prime Minister to declare in his speech, to be de- 
livered in Dublin a week afterwards, the policy with which the 
Government will meet Ulster Unionist resistance, “¢he contingency 
that Ulster will, in fact, do what every competent observer knows 
Ulster will do?” 

- But what form is this resistance expected to take? Are the 
mill-workers and weavers, the clerks and shopmen and shipwrights 
of Belfast and neighbourhood, should they assemble in their thou- 
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sands in the public streets, under the leadership of Irish K.C.s, 
who have qualified for the English Bar, and of Captains who have 
“never been in battle”—are these poor people to be expected to 
expel the Royal Irish Constabulary, overpower the British Army 
in Ireland, seize the Customs House and Post Office in Belfast, and 
instal a Provisional Government in the handsome new Town Hall ? 
If this is not the programme, what is it? To talk about civil war 
in Ireland under present circumstances is to indulge in arrant non- 
sense. Men, however anxious to do so, cannot engage in hostilities 
without arms and ammunition; and in Ireland neither Protestants 
nor Catholics have these requisites, nor the means of obtaining 
them. The talk (in the Glode, not the Irish Times) about Ulster 
Unionists beginning to “clean their rifles” is bluff, pure and simple. 
They have no rifles any more than the Catholics, nor have they, 
any more than the Catholics, the desire to get them. As for re- 
volvers, the 300,000 alleged by the Mayor of Belfast to be in the 
possession of the “men of Ulster” are as mythical as the 300,000 
men he referred to (May goth) as being “ ready to eat rats.” 


Irish Catholics are so constantly taunted with being born 
cowards, as the result of James II. losing the Boyne, that it is no 
wonder that the Right Hon. F. E. Smith felt impelled to keep up 
the tradition, and to remind the Belfast weavers and mill-workers 
and shipwrights, who formed the bulk of his audience, that their 
ancestors met the ancestors of the Catholics at the Boyne, and 
drove them in rout; the inference being of the easiest, that the 
Boyne was a victory gained by Ulster Protestants over the Irish 
Catholics, who lost it as the consequence of their being an inferior 
race! But Mr. Smith must know perfectly well (unless he knows 
less about Irish history than an average Irish schoolboy), that the 
battle was gained by a renowned foreign general at the head of 
veteran foreign troops, and that his army was superior in numbers 
and cannon, and that Ulster Protestants had about much the same 
prominence therein as /es braves Belges at Waterloo. Nor was 
the army of James II. driven in rout. All authorities admit that it 
fought well, was not badly beaten, and not only effected an orderly 
retreat,! but fully as good a one as that of William’s own army at 
Steinkirk exactly two years afterwards, and at Landen exactly 
three years afterwards. Whether many of Mr. Smith’s audience 
had ancestors at the Boyne may well be doubted. The chances 
are a thousand to one more likely that they had some at Dunbar, 
where Cromwell drove them like chaff before the wind, and at 
Bothwell Bridge, where they were scattered like sheep before 


1. ‘When they reached the open ground, they drew up, and cannonaded their 
pursuers. Their officers ordered all things for a retreat, which they made in such order 
as was commended by their enemies.”’--Ze/and. 
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collie-dogs. An anonymous writer in the June number of the 
Fortnightly (obviously an Ulster Protestant) informs his readers 
that the “‘men of Ulster’ well remember why James II. entered 
Ireland and. why he left it,” the inference being that he left it 
owing to the action of the “men of Ulster.” James II. entered 
Ireland and left it, for the same reason that his successor in title 
entered Scotland and left it, the objective in each case being the 
throne of England. The loss of the Boyne would merely have 
prolonged a hopeless venture. It would no more have affected 
William’s crown than his actual defeats in Belgium. In any case 
he died twelve years afterwards, being quietly succeeded by the 
daughter of the man he defeated; who in her turn would have 
been as quietly succeeded by her half-brother, Roman Catholic 
though he was, had he not been a political imbecile, or had she 


survived a few years longer. 
T. GALLOwAY RIGG. 





INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
COMPETITION. 


ONE of the most authoritative blue books, published by the British 
Parliament, dealing with the external trade of the commercial na- 
tions of the earth, is the “ Statistical Abstract for the Principal and 
other Foreign Countries.” The latest one, issued recently, deals 
with the years “ 1899 to 1909-10 (as far as the particulars can be 
stated.”) It is the thirty-seventh number, therefore we can go back 
over more than a third of a century in comparing our external 
trade with our great commercial rivals. The present volume covers 
a decade, and it will suffice to give us some summaries of statistics 
and facts that may guide us in judging of our relative position as a 
great trading Power, in contrast to some others who are disputing 
our position in the neutral markets of the world. It is, perhaps, 
regrettable that we cannot have later information, in this compact 
and comprehensive return, but it must be obvious that to get accu- 
rate information from foreign lands—literally “from China to 
Peru”—time and labour must be extensively employed. Our three 
leading competitors are Germany, France, and the United States 
of America. 


Let us see how they were progressing during the last decade. 
The volume before us brings certain facts up to 1910, and others 
up to 1909 only. We will show the decadal period’s results in both 
cases. 

Take first the imports and exports, as given in millions of 
English sterling. The German return is as follows :— 

1900 1910 
Imports ... oss ia — ae 
Exports ... ii os wn on. See 





Total si - we Be... Be 





The increase in ten years is 321 millions sterling, or at the rate of 
close on 60 per cent. for the whole period. 
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Next, let us see what France is doing in the same time. 


1900 IgIo 
Imports vie ee bee on ee son 2 
Exports ... eee fon os SO us. Omg 





Total ye te — € ~ 





This is a yield of 229 millions in advance, or very nearly 50 per 
cent. What has Brother Jonathan done in that time? 


1900 I9I0 
Imports... — ons coe ce SR 
Exports ... en oni a 





Total ‘nis ie os, G2... 





This increase is 220 millions, or 45 per cent. 


Now, let us see how John Bull is keeping step with the other 
commercial racers. 
1900 1910 
Imports ... oo ra ce, a a. oe 
Exports ... os ve i ae 





Total bas oe ——S geet 





The increase is 335 millions, and is the largest aggregate of the 
four, but the percentage is the lowest, being only 38. Of course, 
this is caused by the initial (1900) total being so much larger than 
any of the others. No doubt, the result is a marvellous one for a 
small nation of 45 millions, competing, for the supremacy of the 
world’s traffic, with three powerful States whose populations (ex- 
clusive of oversea possessions), at their latest census, amount to 
196 millions. Summing up the oversea commerce for Germany, 
France, and America, during the past decade, it is as follows :— 


GENERAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
Year 1900 ee ..- 1470 millions sterling. 
Year Ig1o sos --» 2240 millions sterling. 


Increase... ..» 770 millions sterling. 


or §2 percent. This is a tremendous advance. What will it be in 
another decade? It looks like a thousand millions of business in 
the oversea trade for these three energetic Powers, and a lesser 
chance for Britain to share in the whole of the external commerce 
of the globe. 
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Of course, the tonnage employed corresponds in a certain 
degree to the imports and exports. The latest figures given are for 
1909, for vessels, in the oversea trade, carrying cargo and ballast, 
and hence, if we take the decade again we have the following :— 


1899 1909 
Germany, entered and cleared ... 28°0 ... 44'5 million tons. 
France, entered and cleared ..» 35°60 ... §6°7 million tons. 
U.S., entered and cleared ... ... 44°0 ... 61°'1 million tons. 


Total ha ... 107°6 ... 162°3 million tons. 


Increase (51 per cent.)... vee ... 54°7 million tons. 


1899 1909 
United Kingdom, entered and cleared 97°7_ ... 133°2 million tons. 


Increase, 35°5 million tons, or 35 per cent. 


It is, perhaps, in the registered tonnage, as belonging to each 
nation, that our country holds its own best, doubtless, owing to the 
great facility in building, as one factor or condition. The return 
is as follows :— 

1900 IgIO Increase 
Germany... wit .. FQ ... 2°9 ... 1°O million tons. 
France ons aa .- FO ... 14... *°4 million tons. 
U.S.A., both oversea and lake 


vessels 3°70... 4°§ ... 1°§ million tons. 





Total wi -» §°9 ... 88 ... 2°9 million tons. 


or 49 per cent. increase. The American tonnage is given in gross 
in the return, but allowing 40 per cent. for engine room we get the 
above figures, to correspond with the other countries. The vessels 
“enrolled” for the lake and coasting trades have alone increased in 
America. Those “registered” for oversea traffic have actually 
decreased. As a set-off the British return is given thus :— 


Year 1910 _—t=#«w«w .-» I1°§ million tons (net). 
Year 1900 me «+ 9°3 million tons (net). 


Increase 2°2 million tons, or 23 per cent. 


The increase is more in the case of the three foreigners when 
aggregated, but it is owing to the great lake traffic in America—an 
internal, and not an external, trade at all. Comparing the latter, 
we have for increase only 1°4 million tons, against our 2°9 million 
tons ; and a total for 1910 of 4°3 million tons “ registered,” against 
our I1°5 million tons—an enormous disparity! 
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With these three great nations we have not exhausted the list 
of countries in competition with us. We may chalk out the 
Scandinavian and Latin lands, but Holland and Belgium remain 
severely working against us—not enviously, but emulously, never- 
theless, the latter kingdom, more especially, in its great port of 
Antwerp. It is rather curious to observe, that the stock, ethno- 
logically, should be much the same in Belgium as in England. Ina 
leading sense they are both a mixed race of Teutonic and Gaulish 
origin. 

A few principal statistical items will show us how those two 
countries are progressing in the past decade :— 


BELGIUM. 
1900 1910 
Imports (general) ... 143... 262 millions sterling. 
Exports (ditto) a e 





274 489 » 





The increase is 215 millions or 78 per cent. in a short ten years’ 
space of time. The British increase is more in aggregate (335 
millions) but is only 38 per cent. Taken ger capita the amount is 
427 for Britons and £69 for Belgians—nearly double the former. 
What is the cause of the disparity? 

Let us see how the Dutchmen—solid Teutons—get on, in the 
same line of business. 

NETHERLANDS. 
1900 1910 
Imports (special) ... 162 ... 269 millions sterling. 
Exports (ditto) ics HSE: oe SD - 





302 487 ” 





The increase is 61 per cent., whereas the British increase on 
“special” imports and exports during the same period is only 34, 
although the aggregate is much more, being 254 millions against 
the Dutch 185. | The amount per head of population is £22 for 
Britons and £82 for Dutch. The difference between “special” 
and “general” trade, in these returns, is that the former are the 
imports for home consumption and the exports for domestic pro- 
duce. The latter are for all goods imported, or exported. In the 
case of Belgium the special division is 54 per cent. of the total, and 
the British runs up to 83. The Dutch do not make any return for 
“general” goods. Probably their proportion of special to general 
lies between the Belgic and the British figures which would make it 
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68 per cent.—giving a gross amount, for 1910, of 716 millions for 
general merchandise imported and exported. As, however, this 
amount is speculative we need not base any assumptions upon it. 
It is clear, however, that in “special” merchandise the results are 
as follows, for imports and exports :— 


Increase per cent. Value per bead of 
in ten years. population in 1910. 


United Kingdom ... ~~ oe na a ae 
Belgium... — —, sla . $43 
Netherlands ... ee — ius — 


The Belgians began from a much lower basis, ten years ago, 
than the other two. Hence, to some extent, the larger increase in 
percentage. The fact, however, remains that these two small 
nations have increased much more rapidly than we have, and, 
indeed, of all other competing nations. Their united population 
is only thirteen millions compared to our forty-five. Belgium, 
practically, has only one great national port (Antwerp), and Holland 
two—Rotterdam and Amsterdam—why, then, should they travel, 
in a commercial sense, so much more rapidly than we do? There 
are two very powerful factors in this problem. First, there is the 
proximity to the great Continent of Europe, with its swarming 
millions of human beings ; and the quick communication with them 
by a network of railways and canals. Secondly, there is the free- 
dom from excessive taxation. Neither Belgium nor Holland pro- 
fess to be free trade nations but their fiscal policy is evidently one 
to encourage trade. For example, taking the sfecia/ division of 
importation for comparison between them and this country, we 
find the following to be the result :— 


Total duties on Total value of Per cent. of 
Year 1910, er goods. special imports. duties levied. 
s <& 


Belgium ... ... 2,695,000 ... 170mil.stg. ... 1 11 7 
Netherlands ... 1,111,000 ... 269 ,, os © | 2 
United Kingdom... 34,244,000 ... 574 ,, a se 


Of course, if the calculation be based on the total (or 
“ general”) importation there is a little difference in the percentage, 
but not much. The relativity of these percentages is much the 
same. 

Extending our survey in respect to the above arrangement of 
figures let us see how Germany, France, and the U. S. America 
stand thereanent, compared to the others. 

Taken per head of population the import duties would be 4s. 
for the Dutch, 7s. 8d. for the Belgian,15s. for the British, 11s. for 
Germans, 12s. for the French, and 15s. for the Americans to pay. 
A summary of the other points is as follows :— 
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SPECIAL IMPORTS, &c., 1910. 


Value in Duty levied. Population in Imports 
millions. & millions. per head. 


Germany ... ... 439 «-. 35,188,000 ... 64 ... £68 
Premet... ss. ose SOD se, SRS -.-- DD os OFS 
U.S. America... 322 ... 68,034,000 ... 92 ... £3°5 


Duty on Imports per cent ... 8, 8, and 21 respectively. 


This is an informing picture: Here we have free trade England 
levying import duties at the rate of 15s. per capita, as high as the 
U. S. America—the most protectionist of all these other States, 
whilst the Dutch, at the other end, only charge a little over a 
fourth of that sum. On the face of it it seems rather hypocritical 
to do so on our patt, but the defence is that we charge, principally, 
upon luxuries, such as spirits, wines and tobacco. Nevertheless, 
the argument seems driven home that we should lift off the import 
duties on the necessaries of life altogether, such as sugar, cocoa, 
tea, coffee, and fruits. It is the more evident when we consider the 
fact, made apparent by these figures, that as the import duties are 
low, so the total import value is high per head of the population, as 
see this tabulation: 

Special imports Import duties Import dutie 

Year 1910. per head. per cent. per head. 

Millions stg. £ 8s 4d, s. d. 
Dutch ... ret 448 o 8 see 4 
Belgian ... eee 24°3 I 1! ove 7 
English ... ae 127 ies 5 19 wa. ae 
French ... ace 7°3 ee 8 oO ion 
German ... oe 68 8 oO ie. -O8 
American ose 35 iets Se | ue 


This is one of the strongest arguments that we can have for 
trade to be as free as possible from all fiscal shackles. The Dutch 
have been flirting with the Tariff Reform syren. They should 
remember their financial history of the 18th century and take a 
solemn warning. As to the other formally protectionist nations 
they are past praying for. The making of Dreadnoughts seems to 
be the be-all, and end-all, of their existence. As if Dreadnoughts 
could save the mass of the people from starvation, slum 
life, and unemployment. Even if Moses and all the prophets came 
from the dead to remonstrate they would not listen. A couple of 
years ago Sir Edward Grey solemnly warned them in a famous 
speech made in the House of Commons. He pointed, as with the 
warning finger of fate, to the ultimate end of this abnormal 
expenditure—destruction, death and——well! I am not sure of 
the exact word, but it was a pretty strong one. Meantime, is it 
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not as “ plain as a pikestaff” that such reduction of taxation stimu- 
lates trade, industry, commerce ; and by those signs the people are 
fed and clothed? The same idea was expounded by Mr. T. Bowles, 
some years ago, but still the merry game of expenditure goes on 
unceasingly, although the prophet was clothed in the holy mantle 
of conservatism! 


In the aforegoing pages the matter has been dealt with in the 
aggregate as between nations. A few of the details will help us to 
understand the position better. 


Roughly, our importations may be divided into three sections 
—over a third of the amount in value is for food, drink, and to- 
bacco; another third is for raw materials, such as cotton, wool, etc., 
to reproduce in our manufactures; the balance (under a third) in 
value consists of imported manufactures. The exports of home 
produce are mainly of cotton manufactures, iron and steel ditto, 
woollen ditto, coal and chemicals. These five items amount to 
nearly seventy per cent. of our total British and Irish production. 
There is another section called Foreign and Colonial exports. 
They are re-exports, merely imported to be reshipped again. They 
are practically transhipments, although much of this class may have 
been warehoused ashore. The middleman and the carrier are 
mostly concerned in that business. It is the textile worker, the 
miner and the ironworker who, by their severe labours, aid mainly 
in the production of that wealth which is represented by the value 
of our exports. For example, in 1910, the cotton manufactures 
sent away from our ports amounted to 106 millions sterling; iron 
and steel, machinery, etc., came next with 93 millions; then 
woollens, 38 millions ; coal, 38 millions; and chemicals, 19 millions 
—making 294 millions out of a total of 430 millions. Now it is 
evident, that herein lies the principal source of making wealth so 
far as our external trade is concerned. It helps our income. The 
importations belong mainly to the spending department. 


Let us see how we have been getting on in this matter, during 
the past decade, compared to other countries. Only a few ex- 
amples will suffice. In cottons we gained in value an aggre- 
gate of 36 millions or 51 per cent. increase; Germany, a gain of 
6} millions or 53 per cent. In woollens we increased 14 millions or 
58 per cent.; Germany 3} millions, or 24 per cent. In iron and 
steel we increased 28 millions or 43 per cent. and Germany 22} 
millions or 95 per cent. In chemicals we increased 6 millions or 
46 per cent., but Germany 15} millions or 78 per cent. In coal we 
marked time, and Germany increased 6} millions or 50 per cent. 
The total of these five leading items amounted to 294 millions in 
1910, and 210 millions in 1900—an increase of 84 millions or 40 per 
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cent. Germany’s figures for the same period were 138,83,55, or 65 
per cent. We were ahead as regards the aggregate by 19 millions, 
but our percentage increase was only five-eighths of our great com- 
mercial competitor. At that rate—How long will it be when the 
two nations are level? In chemicals Germany is far ahead of us. 
In iron manufactures she has nearly doubled in ten years, whilst we 
show only 43 per cent. increase. In coal exported we are still 
double her aggregate but we are at a standstill, and her increase is 
half as much again in the period. In woollens we are beating her 
both in aggregate and percentage. In cottons we are still far 
ahead in aggregate but about the same in the percentage gain. It 
is worth while glancing more minutely at the cotton business. It 
is our leading export in value. We have seen Germany’s position 
in that respect. But Belgium in the decade under review made the 
astonishing advance of 160 per cent. in her export of cotton manu- 
factures. It is true the value was small, only three millions ster- 
ling in 1910, but look at the increase per cent. Holland, like 
Belgium, in the same year exported cotton manufactures of home 
production to the extent of 60 million gulden, or nearly three mil- 
lions sterling—the increase in the decade being 78 per cent. In 
these two small nationalities it is not the extent of the aggregate, 
but it is the large percentage of increase which is alarming, so far 
as our own great staple is concerned. France tells a similar tale. 
In cotton exports, from native manufactures, the increase in 
ten years was six million sterling, or 86 per cent. Italy increased 
34 millions sterling, in the same time, or 175 per cent. Strangely 
enough the Americans, although producing so much raw cotton, 
do not export the manufactured article to any serious extent to be 
a rival to us. In 1900 they exported 24 millions dollars worth and, 
in 1910, 33 millions—an increase of 9, or 37 per cent. 


It is the European countries we have to compete with in this 
business, and those enumerated show a much larger ratio of in- 
crease than we do which, if continued to any great extent, must 
hamper us very much. Here are five of them with an aggregate 
increased export of over twenty millions sterling in the decade, or 
at the rate of 80 per cent., whilst our figures were 36 and 51 res- 
pectively. It is the latter figure which tells eventually in the race 
of competition, if it be maintained at, or near, the same rate. 


Now let us look at the re-exports, or the transhipment point 
of view. In 1900 our exports, under this head, amounted to 63 
millions sterling. In 1910 the sum was 104 millions, an increase of 
41 millions, or 65 per cent. A very respectable advance it was! 
But, look at what the small state of Belgium did in the same period, 
as follows :— 
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Year 1910 ie .-» QI millions sterling. 
Year 1g00 *. .-» §1 millions sterling. 
Increase... sil ... 40 millions sterling. 
Percentage aka .-» 78 millions sterling. 


Bullion and specie are excluded in both cases. As explained 
above, we cannot give the Dutch figures. But, judging from the 
“registered” tonnage cleared in the foreign trade, a somewhat 
similar trade, in value, is done in the Netherlands as in Belgium. 
If so, we may double the Belgian statistics for these two neigh- 
bouring nations. Germany does but a limited transhipment busi- 
ness compared to her two neighbours, though it also is rapidly 
improving. In 1910, it was 29°7 millions in value, an increase of 
12°6 millions, or 73 per cent. over the year 1900. 


Altogether, we are being pressed very severely. 


We still do a gigantic and increasing external trade. But 
the question arises: Can we continue to do so at the same ratio 
as in the past, and at a rate to correspond with the increase (a 
million in four years), of Our population? Or, are we now ap- 
proaching the parting of the ways, as in the forties of the last 
century? We were then practically an agricultural country, and it 
was found that we could not feed 27 million stomachs properly. 
We became an industrial and commercial nation, and staved off 
the evil day, of deprivation and starvation. 


We flourished under that new régime. But now comes up 
this ghastly question again, and it will become more and more 
pressing for a solution as the years roll on. Is our industrialism 
and commercialism, combined with our shipping and agriculture, 
being played out, so far as the decent support of 45 millions of 
people is concerned? If so, what is the remedy? 


In stating the case thus baldly I am not running down the 
policy of freedom of trade. Protection, under all its protean 
names, would have made things worse. But we must not blink 
the facts as they present themselves. The Continental nations 
are not only supplying their own markets with the same sort of 
goods which we have produced in such abundance, but they will, 
necessarily, as they gain a surplus, compete with us in an increas- 
ing way in the neutral markets of the world. The advantages 
they have in natural position for European markets especially, 
and the enormous “pull” in reserve power of 150 millions of 
people, compared to 45, must tell in the end. As bearing on the 
position, in a general way, it is worth while quoting the opinions 
of some eminent men. The Duke of Devonshire says the great 
question before the people of the twentieth century is how to 
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settle the distribution of wealth fairly. Mr. Balfour said this: “I 
believe that, as the world gets more and more industrialised, as 
civilised nations bring more and more under their control nations 
of a weaker civilisation, or of no civilisation at all, the question of 
markets for ¢Ais country will assume a proportion which cannot be 
ignored.” His inference is that we will lose way in the race of 
competition. Then, there is that great octogenarian scientist—Sir 
William Crooks—who expounded the theory twelve years ago, as 
President of the British Association, that the wheat eaters of the 
world will reach the limit of supply in the course of half a century, 
unless some other means than those used at present are adopted. 
He still sticks to the same opinion. That dictum applies to other 
nations as well as our own, but to us peculiarly so, because we 
depend so much on a supply from colonial or foreign sources. 


Everybody just now is concerned about what is called the 
“unrest” in the world of labour. The Premier received a deputa- 
tion recently on the point. Mr. Asquith (¢uter alia) showed that 
prices had risen much more than wages lately, and that the Cabinet 
was making a special inquiry into the causes of the industrial un- 
rest which prevailed. 

In various ways the subject seems to strike the leading intel- 
lects of the Empire. Is it a question of tariff? Hear what Sir 
George Reid, the High Commissioner for Australia, said a few 
days ago: “Strong as their family feeling was, they must not for- 
get that the British Empire could not trade solely within herself.” 
‘That is—to get a profit. We may produce corn, or coal, or tex- 
tiles, and sell to each other, and get paid for our labour, but the 
individual profit does not make the nation richer. It is only 
taking the money out of one Britisher’s pocket and transferring it 
to another. 

In trading, however, with a foreign people, all the profit on 
the transaction is a gain to the Empire as a whole, as well as to 
the personality who benefits by it. The same eminent authority 
said to the boys of the training ship Exmouth in distributing 
prizes: “ There was a lot of trouble ahead for the British Empire. 
We had our flag at the front, we stood ahead of all the nations on 
the sea, and we had to keep there.” Good! But how? There’s 
the rub. I remember, when Lowell went back to America from 
being the Ambassador at St. James's, he said, in effect, referring to 
our commercial relations, that we were great competitors in neutral 
markets with his own country. We had the advantage as a Free 
Trader, but when America imitated our example in that respect it 
would be a black day for Britain. Lowell was not only a diplo- 
matist and poet, but a man full of wisdom. He had what the 
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Yankees call plenty of “horse sense.” He may be ranked with 
Washington, Franklin, and Lincoln, for what is even rarer than 
learning—the possession of a wise head. The Presidential throes 
in America just now are heralds of what is coming in the Lowell 
sense. We should look ahead and be prepared. 


Is Tariff Reform the remedy? To name it is simply to 
laugh the thing to scorn, and wonder how any man with the pre- 
tension of being a statesman could propose such a thing. It is 
the last straw to the camel; the handicap to the runner; the extra 
dead weight cargo which sinks the ship. q 


The Preferential, or differential taxation, in four of our 
colonies, has the attraction of being a boon to them, apparently. 
But it is only apparent. We cannot be more generous to them 
than making their goods free of taxation. To put a tax on, and 
then, under certain circumstances, reduce it (say) one half, is like 
the pickpocket who steals a purse, and then, for pity or for con- 
science sake, returns half of it to the owner. Finally, if we are 
at the “parting of the ways” again, what is the right remedy to 
be applied? The Editor forbids me to absorb any more of the 
precious space of the Review at present. I will try and show the 
ideal we ought now to strive for, in another contribution, if per- 
mitted to do so. 


W. TURNER. 








MODERN JEWISH NATIONALISM. 
A STUDY IN NATIONAL JEWISH PSYCHOLOGY. 


AN eminent publicist once said that the average European knows 
more about the North American scalp-hunters than about the Jews 
who happen to live next door to him. This seeming paradox con- 
tains a good deal of truth. We know the Jew as a business man, 
and dislike or admire him; we read of his peculiar religious rites 
and customs, and are interested or amused. We hear of Jewish 
persecution in East Europe, and are shocked, or remain uncon- 
cerned. The inner life of the Jew, however, his aims, hopes, aspira- 
tions, ideals, are still to us a ¢erra incognita. But the Stock 
Exchange, or even the Church, are not the best indicators of great 
social and national phenomena. Besides, it would be as true or as 
fair to judge of Jewish life as a whole by a few Jewish plutocrats, 
as it is to call England a nation of shopkeepers. In the life of a 
people who rocked the cradle, and followed the bier of great 
and mighty nations, there must be more than ritualism and money. 
The inner life of the Jew is still to the world a sealed book. Let 
us endeavour to decipher one page—perhaps one of the most im- 
portant pages—of this very interesting book. 

It is generally asserted that the basis of modern Jewish 
Nationalism is Anti-Semitism, in some countries active, in others 
potential, but prevailing with variable intensity in all countries 
where Jews live, and which in some places results in physical, in 
others in social or other forms of Jewish persecution. But there 
are two questions which require serious consideration. First, Anti- 
Semitism is only a modern name, but not a modern movement; it 
has existed for at least nineteen centuries; and however fierce its 
outbursts are in some semi-barbaric countries, it is a mere child’s 
play in comparison with the persecution to which Jews have been 
subjected in the first centuries of their exile and throughout the 
Middle Ages. Second, how is it that modern Jewish Nationalism 
has originated, not in the countries where Jews are most per- 
secuted, but, on the contrary, in those countries where Jews have 
obtained, if not absolute, at least a fair amount of emancipation, of 
religious and even political freedom? Who were the protagonists 
of modern Jewish Nationalism? Moses Hess, a German Jew; 
Theodor Herzl, an Austrian Jew ; and Max Nordau, a French Jew. 
Even the Honorary President of the English Zionist Federation 
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is an English-born Jew, Sir Francis Montefiore, who was one of the 
first to join the Zionist movement. How is this phenomenon to be 
reconciled with the theory that Anti-Semitism is the raison d’étre 
of modern Jewish Nationalism? Is Anti-Semitism stronger in 
Germany, France, and England than in Galicia, Roumania, and 
Russia? Neither is modern Jewish Nationalism a philanthropic 
movement, a movement of the rich for the benefit of the poor, of 
the strong for the assistance of the weak. The Jewish magnates 
and philanthropists, the Rothschilds, the Bleichréders, for instance, 
are not among its adherents. On the contrary, some wealthy Jews 
would do all they can—if they could—to suppress it. Even the 
noble-hearted Baron Hirsch, who bequeathed a princely fortune, 
amounting to many millions of pounds, for the benefit of his per- 
secuted co-religionists, would hear nothing of Jewish national 
aspirations, and flatly rejected the pourparlers of Dr. Herzl. Nor 
is religion at the bottom of this great movement, for some ultra- 
orthodox Rabbis are still among its uncompromising opponents. 
The great bulk of East European Jews still adhere to what may be 
termed Messianic Judaism, that is, that a God-sent Messiah will 
redeem Israel in God’s own time, and that until then nothing must 
be attempted to force the hand of Providence. What, then, is the 
real fons et origo of modern Jewish Nationalism ? 

Jews have been persistently and cruelly persecuted for many 
centuries ; but have they ever been conquered? No. They have 
conquered their persecutors. The subjection of Judea did not 
mean the subjection of Judaism. The moment the Eternal City 
celebrated its material victory over Judea, the Eternal People cele- 
brated a spiritual victory over Rome and the entire pagan world. 
When Rome had encountered Jerusalem there were not two nations 
or two armies fighting each other, but two great ideas which were 
ultimately to determine the fate of mankind. Two world-concep- 
tions waged war against each other, the idea of “ Might is right,” on 
the part of Rome, and of “Right is might,” on the part of Jerusalem. 
For Rome, according to Josephus Flavius, “had an infantry clad 
in breastplates, a cavalry with horses splendidly caparisoned, spear- 
men with terrible short swords in the scabbards, and rams, and 
balistaée, and catapults, the eagles glancing in the sun, the trumpets 
waking every echo and the entire host, by the marvellous 
Roman discipline, was linked and welded together into a fearful 
machine ....” Such was Rome. And Jerusalem? Jerusalem 
had prophets who declared that a time would come, “When the 
nations shall beat their swords into plough-shares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” Jerusalem’s motto was: 
“Not by might and not by power, but by My Spirit, said the Lord 
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of Hosts.” And the result? The physical force of the Roman 
had prevailed, but for a moment, and the spiritual force of the 
Jew has outlived countless generations. “Even while the knee of 
the ruthless victor was upon his breast, the victim spoke a calm, 
strong mandate, which abashed and overcame.” “Yield to me,” 
said the prostrate Jew, “in that point where the soul of man feels 
most deeply—his thought of the great invisible world. Your 
deities, Zeus, Mars, Odin are not gods, but phantoms. Elysium, 
Tartarus, Walhalla, it is all unreal. Straightway dash in pieces 
your altars, dismiss every hymn and precept, every rite and rule. 
End for ever libation and augury, obeisance of flamer, chant of 
vestal, the oracular whispers of the sacred oaks, the frenzy of the 
Pythoness. Dismiss it all as false. Take from me a faith which 
shall last you for ever, burn in your deepest soul, inspire to the 
grandest which you shall ever undertake. Accept Jehovah my 
God as the only God” (Prof. Hosmer, “ The Jews,” p. 128). Proud 
and mighty Rome, intoxicated with the success of its indomitable 
power, of course, only scoffed at the counsel of the “subdued” and 
despised Jew. But what do we find? A short time afterwards 
“the Government of Rome was founded on corruption and terror- 
ism. The accumulation of power and wealth gave rise to universal 
depravity. Law ceased to be of any value. The social fabric was 
a festering mass of rottenness ; the people had become a mob; the 
aristocracy was demoniac ; the city was a hell. No crime that the 
annals of human wickedness can show was left unperpetrated. 
Remorseless murders, the betrayal of parents, husbands, wives, 
friends ; poisoning reduced to a system, adultery degenerating into 
incests, and crimes that cannot be written.” (Draper, 
“Intellectual Development of Europe,” Vol. I, 252-253). 
Rome fell, and the Jew—scattered over the length and 
breadth of the earth, “from the steppes of Central 
Asia to the desert heart of Africa,” everywhere a _ despised 
and persecuted stranger—has survived. “The history of the 
Jews,” says an English historian, “is like a great bear-baiting in 
which every nation has figured among the bull-dogs, but with 
bite after Lite of outrage and contumely, ail have not been able te 
drive the life out of their Judean prey.” What wonder that the 
Jew could suffer all physical torture with resignation and fortitude ? 
He knew the real secret of life; he knew what was ephemeral and 
transitory, and what was enduring and everlasting. He saw the 
end of Egypt, Chaldea, Troy, and Babylon. He saw the Hellenic 
flower bud, bloom and wither; the Roman wolf—suckle, prowl, and 
dead. He was persecuted, but he was the conqueror. Uncon- 
sciously he fulfilled a great mission—teaching the world mono- 
theism, morality, and social justice, and he suffered the fate of a 
missionary. 
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“ Die dem Pébel Ihr Gefiihl, Ihr Schauen offenbarten Hat man 
von je gekreuzigt und verbrannt,” says Faust. Neither the whole- 
sale massacres of the Crusaders, nor the prisons and auto-da-fés of 
the Inquisition could make him surrender one jot of his faith and 
ideals. He was always ready for his doom; he met his fate joy- 
fully, for he did so for “the glorification of the Name.” Even his 
torturers were often astounded at his moral courage, attributing it 
to witchcraft. How otherwise could a man meet death with equani- 
mity? They did not yet realise that the soul of man was stronger 
and of greater value than his body. Was he homeless? No; he 
carried his ancient home deep within his breast. The name of 
every hill and every vale of Palestine reminded him of his prophets 
and the eternal truths they proclaimed. This is the secret, why the 
Jew never forgot his ancient fatherland, why his love for Zion, like 
an elastic cord, never broke, but drew with greater force when the 
distance became greater. “I am in the West, but my heart is in 
the East,” sings one of his greatest medieval singers. He lived 
bodily in exile, spiritually in Zion. When the Jew composes his 
Talmud—“his greatest achievement during the four centuries that 
follow the fall of Jerusalem ”—(Reinach, “ Histoire des Israelites 
depuis leur Dispersion jusqu’a nos jours), he writes and comments 
upon things as though he still were in Palestine. In a psychological 
sense the Jew never parted from his ancient home. His Messiah, 
whose coming, according to his daily prayer, “he expected every 
day, although he tarried,” would have a comparatively easy task ; 
he would have to procure the material means for a spiritually ready 
people, eagerly waiting for his signal, for his mot d’ordre. His 
present, his actual life in exile, he only regarded as a temporary 
sojourn in a strange inn, where one can expect no home comforts. 
‘rue, at times, his inn was rather inconvenient, the landlord fre- 
quently made exorbitant charges, and did not treat him very hos- 
pitably. But “ Mieux vaut souffrir que nuire.” In order to pre- 
serve his soul intact, he must adapt himself to his environment. 
And thus the process of adaptation begins, and the Jews, “who 
originally had no special turn for trading, who in the earlier day of 
their life were herdsmen, tillers of the soil, and handicraftsmen, 
were often forced—in the countless lands into which they were 
carried by their dispersion, to follow quite other paths than the old. 
The prejudice of the races among which they came, frequently for- 
bade them the ownership of land, and the following of handi- 
crafts. Commerce became to them the easiest, most natural re- 
source, and they practised it. (Herzfeld. “Handelsgeschichte der 
juden des Alterthums,” p. 271). And in his new réle, too, the Jew 
is useful, not so much for himself—for his possessions are always 
at the tender mercies of others,—but to mankind. “During the 
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breaking down of the Roman Empire,” writes a German historian, 
“the Jewish merchants were the connecting links between Asia 
and Europe. At the beginning of the Middle Ages they were an 
economic necessity. Forced into this channel by the fate which 
had overtaken them, they deserved not contempt, but gratitude, 
as they helped the comfort, the prosperity, the civilization of so 
many peoples.” 

Thus, we see the Jew in his two-fold mission; as a spiritual 
guide, and as the world’s commercial traveller. But he was also 
destined to perform a third function; to spread knowledge and 
learning among the peoples. “The intellectual activity of the 
Asiaticand African Jews,” says Draper, in his “ Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” soon communicated an impulse to those 
of Europe. The titles of some of the works that appeared among 
them deserve mention, as displaying a strong contrast with the 
mystical designations in vogue. Thus they wrote “On fevers,” 
“On medicine,” “On food and remedies,” “On philosophy,” “ An 
introduction to logic,” etc. The simplicity of these titles displays 
an intellectual clearness and precision of thought which have ever 
been shown by the Jews. They are in themselves sufficient to 
convince us of the strong commonsense which these men were 
silently infusing into the literature of Western Europe in ages of 
concealment and mystification. When we remember the state of 
mind of the masses of those times, who believed, for instance, 
Zedekias, the Jewish physician to Charles the Bald, to have de- 
voured at one meal, in the presence of the court, a waggon-load of 
hay, together with its horses and driver; when we remember that 
Roger Bacon, at a much later time, called one of his works, “ The 
Green Lion,” we may be able to appreciate the utility and educa- 
tional value of the Jewish scientists throughout the Middle Ages. 

And thus, on a résumé, we observe two prominent features in 
the remarkable Jewish career. Internally, the Jew lives in a world 
of his own, remaining uninfluenced by his milieu. Externally, he 
exercises an enormous influence upon the nations of Europe, as 
spiritual, intellectual, and commercial guide; while his sufferings, 
as it were, only tend to clarify his soul and to crystallize his 
character. 

But the tide of time flows incessantly. Centuries come and 
go. The dark ages are left far behind. The somnambulistic state 
of Europe ceased. The nations awakened from their lethargy, 
their long and heavy nightmare, and gradually put their house 
in order. Europe became clever, wealthy and settled. The nations 
made gigantic strides in every direction, have grown out commer- 
cially, intellectually, morally. The services of the old master are 
required no longer. His former pupils can now teach Aim many a 
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lesson. His internal world, too, undergoes modification. The 
stream of Western civilisation pulls him more and more with irre- 
sistible force. He can no longer shut his eyes to his environment. 
Life is so pressing, and his Messiah is so slow! The old antipathy 
to him still survives, but how changed in its nature! In former 
times he was persecuted because of his mental and spiritual 
superiority, now he is despised because he is thought infertor. 
“We do not persecute the Jews because of their faults,” said once 
Pobedonostzeff to a correspondent of the Neue Freie Presse, “we 
persecute them because of their virtues; they are too strong for 
us.” The Anti-Semitism of a Renan, a Wagner, a Drumont, and a 
Lueger, are of an entirely different calibre. The Jewish body is 
left alone, but the Jewish soul is attacked. Physical persecution in 
East Europe may be more shocking, but ethnological and “ scien- 
tific” Anti-Semitism is more painful, for it is more insulting. This 
is one of the chief causes why modern Jewish Nationalism has 
originated in West Europe. Again, the Jew begins to realise that 
his place in Europe becomes more and more untenable. Regarded 
as a stranger, he is often made the scapegoat for all social and 
economic evils which trouble Europe. In short, he begins to feel 
more and more that Europe can do without him, and the idea 
slowly dawns upon him, and he asks himself whether he cannot do 
without Europe. This is the origin of his new nationalism. Be- 
sides, his instinct of racial self-preservation points to the danger of 
his completely losing his identity. As long as he played the first 
fiddle in the world’s orchestra there was no fear of that ; seniors are 
not easily lost among juniors; the gulf between Jew and Gentile 
was too wide to be bridged over by assimilation. Neither are his 
ideals as clear and as strong as they once were. Besides, he no 
longer holds the sole copyright to some of his ideals; they are 
becoming more and more universal property. And thus, fear of 
complete assimilation on the one hand, and his outplayed réle in 
Europe, on the other, drive the Jew to seek refuge in nationalism. 
“Tf I am rejected by others, I may still be of use to myself,” thinks 
the Jew. The modern Jew feels tired and heart-broken, and hopes 
to be cured by a change of climate and rest. 

Who will assert that when his dream is realized, that when 
he is re-installed in the land of his forefathers, he may once more not 
surprise the world by some great deed accomplished, by some new 
truth revealed? Who will dare to say that the Jew has spoken his 
last word in the history of mankind? “J/ y a des verités,” says 
Montesquieu, “gu’tl ne suffit pas de persuader, mais qu'il faut 
encore faire sentir.” National ideals undoubtedly belong to the 
category of truths which are better felt than understood. 


P. M. RASKIN. 














SerTeMBER. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT: THE LATEST PHASE. 


IT is one of the misfortunes of modern times that the public mind 
has no capacity for sustained thought, leading to purposive action 
in regard to the more intricate problems which face it. Yet, as Mr. 
Wells is never tired of pointing out, without close and continuous 
public attention these problems are unlikely ever to be solved in 
any way that will give permanent satisfaction to the community. 
To give a crucial instance, it is surely a most ominous thing that 
such a vital issue as unemployment should have slipped from the 
public mind during the last two years, yet unemployment is a 
disease of the modern state that is always with us. In 1908 and 
1909 the disease became so virulent and so threatening to the 
social fabric that the public mind dwelt on it feverishly. ut in 
1911-1912, although it is still among us, a temporary mitigation ot 
the evil and the distractions of other troubles have sufficed almost 
to exclude it from press and platform. 

There are few, alas! who are inclined to see any fundamental 
connection between the hunger marching of 1909 and the strike 
fever in fifty different industries to-day. The majority are quite 
content to deal with each emergency as it arises, and to treat each 
effect as if it were a cause. Yet the root trouble of each is the 
same. Our modern industrial machine is out of gear. It has 
grown too unwieldy. The vast structure has been built up piece 
by piece with efficiency, perhaps, with skill certainly, but with too 
little regard to human nature, individual or social. 

Let it not be forgotten that at a most modest computation 
there are in this country in a good year 50,000 men unemployed,! 
involving a quarter million souls, with their dependents, and in a 
bad year 200,000 men unemployed, involving a million souls in all. 
In practically all cases of distress, which seek public or private aid, 
unemployment is a factor which enters in either as cause or effect 
of the trouble. Sometimes the want of work may be due to sub- 
jective causes. Many a man finds his slender hold on the labour 
market relaxes with old age or sickness, or when a single weak 
spot in his moral armour is laid bare. But the vast majority fall 


1. Sce Report of Poor Law Commission. 
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out through objective economic causes, which they are powerless 
to check, and against which they have no redress. Now, good 
economics are often liable to be bad ethics, and especially bad 
social ethics. Surely, this is a case in point. In any natural state 
of life the one inalienable right which the individual possesses was 
the right to labour in order to live. It was more than a right, it 
was a command, and the able-bodied man who, in such a state, did 
not work, neither tilled the soil nor hunted, suffered in a very 
direct way: he starved. But, with the growth of societies and 
States, the simple becomes complex, and human institutions begin 
to veil the direct operation of the natural law. ; 

As regards the “ Duty to labour,” and its place in any code of 
social ethics, it is easy to see how social institutions have modified 
the simple law that if a man does not work, neither shall he eat. 
These are the laws of inheritance, and, since the 16th century, the 
customs of lending money for interest. All these practices are now 
explicitly allowed in modern States by the laws of property, and in 
other ways under certain social contracts. What has never been 
clearly stated is the converse of this question: not whether society 
will exempt a man from the duty to labour, but whether a society 
will guarantee to the individuals who compose it the right to labour 
if they desire to do so. As far as the most recent developments in 
this country can be trusted, it would seem to be denied that the 
social contract can, or ought, to cover such a right. No doubt our 
growing sense of social solidarity assents to the claim of the right 
to live. The point is that in exercising that right the individual 
has no claim to a place in the ranks of industry if his services can 
possibly be dispensed with. It is true that the politicians calling 
themselves the Labour Party have espoused a Right-to-Work Bill, 
but that high-sounding measure has been justly discredited, since 
its proposals consisted in nothing more original than a wide exten- 
sion of Relief Works and Distress Committees, similar to those set 
up by that universally condemned Act, the Unemployed Work- 
men’s Act (1905). But the principle of the right to work does not 
stand or fall by this forlorn bantling of the Labour Party. It is in 
itself only a faint echo of the nobler schemes of Louis Blanc and 
Robert Owen, who, despairing of social welfare under competitive 
industry, demanded, the first, State Workshops, and the second, 
Industrial Villages of Co-operators. Both would have ensured to 
all the right to work in order to live. To the modern thinkers, 
however, it is becoming clear that such a State guarantee would 
recommend itself but little to the community were it put into effect. 
The State authority would need to decide to what trade a man 
should be allocated, and it would have to undertake his training 
and preparation for such a trade. Free choice could no longer be 
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given to the individual lest certain services should be overcrowded 
while others equally necessary should be neglected. Naturally, 
this could never be done without complete State control of all the 
main industries of the country, while such an economy of life and 
labour would necessarily entail something very like forced labour 
for those on whom the nation’s industry depended. 

In general, our attitude to-day is somewhat characteristic of 
the British mind in that it largely admits the obligation of society 
towards the potential workman, but emphasises at the same time 
the insuperable difficulties of acting up to that obligation. Prin- 
ciples with us are dangerous things, which must never be allowed 
to obtain complete dominion over us. Of course, we have always 
given the partial recognition of the right ¢o /ive through our system 
of Poor Laws, but there the deterrent conditions have largely con- 
fused the issue between economic unemployment and moral delin- 
quency. Various other expedients have been tried during the last 
half-century ; State assisted emigration has developed, and Labour 
Colonies have been set up. These can be acclaimed as our suc- 
cesses, so far as they go, but that is not far. Their remedial effect 
has never seriously been felt in the vast industrial organism of the 
country. It is in the institution of State Relief Works that our 
main efforts have hitherto been made, and here we have to confess 
to failure. Indeed, our failure would probably have been less con- 
spicuous had the same sums of money been distributed uncon- 
ditionally among the unemployed and their families. As it is, we 
have assisted those whom we ought not to have assisted, and those 
whom we ought have stayed away. We have not thereby 
diminished unemployment, nor decasualised the under-employed. 
We have tried to make work for all without recognising that it is 
not so much “work” as a thousand different kinds of work that are 
wanted by the unemployed. The most that can be said of these 
economically and humanly wasteful experiments is that they have 
been instructive to us. Mr. Beveridges book, “ Unemployment: 
A Problem of Industry,” showed finally that the State provision 
of unnecessary work was an aggravation rather than a remedy for 
our troubles, and it is that book which conveniently marks the 
turning point in expert thought on this subject, for it is since its 
publication that the whole problem has been approached along a 
new road—the road of preventive organisation. 

The last three years have advanced us astonishingly far along 
that road. First came the Labour Exchanges, which served to 
prepare the ground, and to lay the basic foundations of the vast 
scheme. Being optional for masters and men they raised but 
little dust of opposition. Two hundred of these Exchanges have 
been set up, and in three years they have secured a considerable 
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hold on the industry of the country even without their natural 
concomitant of compulsion. 

The second, though not necessarily the last, instalment of the 
scheme, is now before us under the name of Unemployment In- 
surance. Sheltered under the bulk and title of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
measure—with which, by the way, it has no sort of relation—this 
far-reaching scheme has been carried through. In it are en- 
shrined new principles which are capable of effecting nothing less 
than a revolution in our industrial system, and yet it is curious to 
note that never was a measure less the outcome of public agitation 
and demand. It springs from the minds of experts with a gift of 
scientific organisation, and with the ability to apply their theory 
to the chaotic practices of modern industry. 

In the first place, one may almost say that the scheme is less 
concerned with insurance against unemployment and the troubles 
of the unemployed man, than it is with the better organisation of 
the labour market. The latter is its primary aim, the former only 
a powerful means. Ina short time the Labour Exchanges, 
greatly increased in number and status, will be utilised 
to some extent by almost every man and every employer 
in the five industries selected for the commencement of 
the scheme. In effect, “compulsory” Labour Exchanges, 
strongly deprecated in 1908, are now to become almost an 
accomplished fact in certain trades—all without serious opposition 
and without the bandying about of that odious term, “State com- 
pulsion.” The day is not distant when there will be one, and only 
one method of taking on labour, and that will be through a State 
institution provided for the purpose, just as the Postal Service was 
provided for its purpose. By this means, the State possesses it- 
self of a new weapon by which it can, if it wishes, regulate an 
industry in almost every conceivable aspect of its operations. 
Primarily, no doubt, it will use it to secure regular employment for 
the working class who are concerned. All that makes for the un- 
economic use of human labour is to be attacked, and especially 
irregularity of work and under-employment. 

This is one line of attack, but it is reinforced by another no 
less powerful, namely, the employer’s contribution. Under normal 
circumstances the employer of an insured man will every week be 
compelled to pay 23d. in respect of him. This payment is not con- 
ditional, procures no direct benefit to the employer, and is in no 
way credited to him for future claims; it is a liability automatically 
incurred by the act of employment itself, and, above all, it is a 
weapon of the utmost potentialities in the hands of the State. 
Already, in the Act, it is turned to account to persuade or compel 
the employer to do a number of things which he otherwise would 
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not do. From now onwards there will be substantial refunds to 
the master who guarantees twelve months work to his men, or who 
puts them on short time instead of reducing his staff. In 
the future this power will most assuredly be developed. 
The question immediately arises, why should the employer be sub- 
jected to this tax or contribution, especially as he is to have 
no control over the benefits or the management of the Un- 
employment Fund? If the prevention of unemployment were the 
real aim, why not tax him when he deprives men of work rather 
than when he supplies them with the means of earning a livelihood. 
The employer may be responsible for much irregularity of work, 
but that is no reason why he should be penalised for 
the act of employment. Hitherto we have only ventured 
here and there to tax the employment of unproductive labour, of 
luxury. Now we are deliberately setting out to penalise the em- 
ployment of highly productive labour, such as carpentry and ship- 
building. Hitherto, the general idea has surely been that such 
productive occupations are good things in themselves, and the more 
men they employ the better. But now a new idea is dawning on 
the horizon of industry, which almost appears in the light of a 
paradox—at least, to the more conservative among us. We are 
discovering the elementary fact that it is not the employment or the 
act of labour which is good, but only the product. Must we, there- 
fore, discourage masters from employing workpeople? “Yes,” 
answers the Expert boldly, “so long as a single superfluous human 
being is engaged in the industry.” Employers in the past have 
been reproached for their selfishness and inhumanity in discharging 
workmen. From this and from other causes it is only natural that 
they should have regarded themselves as benefactors in proportion 
to the amount of labour they employed. Thus, in spite of the rigid 
economics of modern industry there are, undoubtedly, many thou- 
sands of workpeople whose services could be spared without any 
curtailing of product at the present time. Even in the 20th cen- 
tury sentiment and inefficiency exist in the work-a-day world, and 
are often reinforced by what has hitherto been the code of morality. 
To-day, however, a new code of morals is being set up with State 
sanction behind it. The employer is to be bluntly told that he is 
not a benefactor, but a beneficiary, and as such he must pay for his 
privileges. Truly, a small charge of 2}d. per week may not be 
sufficient to bring about a revolution, though it will go far; it is 
the newly recognised principle that will have such potent effects, 
and the new attitude of the State institutions in regard to these 
problems. The State might easily have gone to work in another 
way, if its sole aim had been the provision of money for insurance 
purposes. It might legitimately have taxed the whole community 
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for a larger share of the cost, or it might have levied a charge on 
the employer in proportion as he found it necessary to discharge 
workpeople. This would have been an encouragement to him to 
keep on more men than his business strictly required—an en- 
couragement which would have added pecuniary interest to the 
common humanity of the employer. But the new scheme delibe- 
rately sets out to shatter these lingering delusions of the last cen- 
tury for which we have no further use. Why should the State, in 
effect, bribe the employer to burden his industry with more labour 
than is actually necessary? The organisation of regular and effi- 
cient production is his work in life, and it is work which is vital to 
the well-being of society, but it is promoted by the most economical 
rather than the most prodigal employment of human labour. In 
the past the employer has often complained to the social reformer 
that he is a business man, and that the State has no right to ask 
him to play the grandmother to the working classes. It may be 
doubted whether he was quite the economic business machine 
which he thought himself. He had his own inefficiencies, pre- 
judices, irregularities, which not only harmed society, but diminished 
his profits, and he allowed the most wasteful fluctuations of trade 
to sweep over the industria! world to his own and the community’s 
detriment. However that may be, the State in its changed atti- 
tude has decided to take the employer at his word, and its first act 
is to point out to him that he confers no sort of benefit on the 
working classes by providing them with employment. Indeed, if 
there is any question of benefit conferred it is the other way round. 

What are the modern conditions of work in a coal mine, on a 
pot bank, or for that matter on a building scaffold or in a ship- 
yard that makes the lot of the labourer such an enviable one? 
Medieval conditions of industry may have been another matter, 
but the days of the artist craftsman and of the unspecialised artisan 
are no longer. It is the product, not the labour, that is good, and 
the possibility that our industries, if they were thoroughly econo- 
mical of human labour, might not employ all the working classes 
of the country is no business of the manufacturer so long as he 
turns out his maximum product. Let him play his own part well, 
and then we shall find it easier to deal with the problems of distri- 
bution and maintenance if and when they arise. Should the regu- 
larising and minimising of the employers’ demand for labour lead 
to the complete worklessness of a larger body of people than we 
have hitherto known, that will be a problem which the community 
must solve separately. 

But first things must be taken first, and for the present our 
goal is clear to view. We are steadily aiming at the maximum 
security of employment for those whom industry needs, together 
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with a minimum condition of life and wage below which no capable 
worker sha!l be compelled to fall. If and when the surplus of 
labour round each or all trades is at length clearly defined, it must 
then be dealt with. It may be that we shall try to check over- 
population by controlling the birth-rate. What is more certain is, 
that we shall develop to an undreamt of degree the highest mobility 
of labour. Already, we have been reminded by Mr. J. A. Hobson 
that, as capital becomes more and more cosmopolitan, drifting to 
other lands where there are still unworked resources, so labour 
must follow in its wake. In a small way even now we can see the 
State bringing pressure to bear for this end. Is there not a clause 
in the Unemployment Insurance Act, which, under certain condi- 
tions, deprives a workman of unemployed benefit unless he is will- 
ing to respond to a call for his services in a distant district? Side 
by side with this we shall most assuredly have to shorten the 
length of the working day, legally or otherwise. Already, the 
principle is established of rewarding the employer who puts his 
men on short time as a method of regularising his employment. In 
any of these cases the first requirement is definition, definition of 
the essential from the inessential, definition of the real amount of 
human energy that is absolutely necessary to the maximum pro- 
ductivity of industry. It must not be implied, however, that the 
proposal of the modern expert is barren of ideals, or devoted to the 
machinery of organisation for its own sake. He can justly say that 
he is taking the first of, perhaps, many future steps to reduce the 
intolerable burden of labour, both in extensity and intensity, that 
he aims at setting men free during an ever increasing portion of 
their time for the pursuit of other, and we will hope, of higher ends 
in life. He may even find himself approaching by another gate the 
same Utopian city which is ever being sought by the visionary 
socialist who foretells the day when we shall have, not an eight, 
but a four hours working day, and a proletariat which will devote 
its leisure to reading the poets and painting sunsets. The shorten- 
ing of the hours of labour has ever been a central feature of the 
Trade Union propositions, and it is quite on the cards that a few 
months will find us in the throes of a national demand for an eight 
hours day in several staple trades. 
R. C. DAVISON. 





PLAYING WITH FIRE. 


THE Tripolitan Question which, well considered, forms but part of 
the great and dangerous question of the dislocation of the Ottoman 
Empire, that abundant source of discord known as the Near 
Eastern Question—the annexation, on paper, not in deed, of the 
Tripolitaine and Cyrenaica, the ancient Barca, pompously called 
Lybia on the Monte Citorio and in the Piazza del Quirinale, offers 
an aspect curiously unheeded, though of the highest importance. 
Not only that the provinces which Italy wishes to appropriate are 
the last remaining possessions of the Porte in Africa; that Tripoli 
represents a substantial value as the meeting place of the caravans 
which cross the Fezzan from the South and European trade of the 
region, reminding us of Edrisi’s passage in praise, “which unites 
commerce by land and water;” but with the occupation of the 
country by an infidel Power, the last door will close which per- 
mitted unimpeded communication between the Caliph of Stamboul 
and the Moslem world of Africa. Abdul Hamid understood the 
importance of Tripoli in this respect very well. The Turks losing 
prestige and influence everywhere else in the Mediterranean, especi- 
ally so since the agreement of April, 1904, took the edge off the 
rivalry between Great Britain and France, and made each more 
redoubtable by concentration in her covenanted sphere, he neg- 
lected no opportunity to strengthen his hold on the African Vilayet 
still his own. 

Whatever Abdul Hamid’s faults, he certainly kept a watchful 
eye on international developments and it did not escape him that 
with Great Britain in Egypt, France in Algeria, Tunis and Morocco, 
Italy tried to come in for the reversion of Tripoli. Like Great 
Britain, Germany and other countries, in their turn, she had al- 
ready been spoken of, in early schemes for the partition of the 
North African Coast, in connection with a Protectorate over 
Morocco, an idea which even passed the state of conception when 
in September, 1895, Signor Gentile travelled to Tangier, under 
orders from Signor Crispi, and gave it an embryonic form in a 
conversation with Count von Tattenbach and the British Minister. 
This having come to nothing and Italy still smarting under the 
French occupation of Tunisia, she opened negotiations regarding 
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Tripoli in London and Paris, where the most was made of a friend- 
ship extending over centuries, slight quarrels as those which had 
resulted in d’Estrée bombarding the capital in 1685, and Grandpré 
in 1798, serving only to emphasise a pleasant intercourse utilised, 
e.g. by Buonaparte during his Egyptian expedition for the trans- 
mission by land of despatches home, sure to be intercepted by the 
British cruisers if sent by sea. On April 24th, 1899, Admiral 
Canevaro, Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, speaking in the 
Italian Senate, said that all fear of British or French enterprises 
against Tripoli, for the present or in the future, had been removed 
by assurances then received. He added that nothing would be 
done of a nature to interrupt the commerce between the Tripoli- 
taine and Central Africa: @ bon entendeur, salut! 

The information was not lost on Constantinople and suspicions 
long entertained, gained strength in 1904: Great Britain being paid 
for Morocco on the banks of the Nile, Italy might have been 
squared ‘by the withdrawal of French claims somewhat farther to 
the west. The Tripolitan programme of Abdul Hamid was carried 
out with increasing energy; his attempts at populating sparsely 
settled districts fit for cultivation, his Bilma projects and demonstra- 
tions in the direction of Ghadames, showed clearly his pre-occupa- 
tion, no less than did his military reforms in the menaced territory, 
which he brought gradually in a better state of defence. But the 
Turkish revolution came and the good effects of his cautious course 
were nullified by the Young Turks, who needed reinforcements for 
Yemen and did not pause to reflect on a probable attack nearer 
to the heart of the Empire, while the Turkish navy could not be 
relied upon to convey troops and everything necessary to the point 
depleted of men and munition. The days of Baba Urooj and 
Khair-ed-Din belong to the past, and when the Italians deemed 
the time ripe for their long meditated invasion, it was the supe- 
riority of their warships in numbers and armament, which enabled 
them to seize the principal towns on the coast. 

More they have not accomplished since commencing hostilities 
immediately after their ultimatum of September 30th, notwith- 
standing the enthusiastic conversion into law of the decree of 
annexation in the House of Deputies and the Senate. This busi- 
ness may be compared to the popping of a bottle of Asti spumante, 
its fizz making half the contents, im casu the martial spirit of the 
fiascone Italiano, overflow in froth, producing almost a fiasco in the 
figurative sense. The decisive victories gained every day on the 
handful of Turks, with their Arab and Berber auxiliaries, who fall, 
according to the intelligence from General Caneva’s headquarters, 
in their hundreds, and flee in their thousands before his conquering 
arm, have not brought the Italian expeditionary force any farther 
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than the range of the heavy guns of the Italian fleet. Even within 
that range, lack of initiative has delayed the march to Gharian, as 
it delays the taking of much-bombarded Zuara, not the less urgent 
because of the landing at Sidi Said and the capture of Bu Kemmesh, 
called the key to the Tunisian frontier, with the exaggeration we 
are accustomed to in telegrams from Rome too. After missing 
the psychological moment for extending their operations beyond 
the outskirts of the fortified harbours, having discredited them- 
selves by their behaviour in the last days of October, an error of 
judgment (apart from reasons of humanity) no honey-sweet 
proclamations can palliate, they remain penned up, suffering from 
the effects of the hot season, which co-operates with an enemy who 
evidently loses nothing of his pluck and resources, despite all efforts 
at his isolation. 

Italy has put her hand into a hornet’s nest, and the drain upon 
her exchequer will become well-nigh unbearable to the Italian tax- 
payer, whether or not she succeeds, through the kind offices of 
friends, disposed to mediation because afraid of the consequences if 
this wonderful war keeps indefinitely dragging on, in concluding 
peace with the Porte, a circumstance of slight concern to the Arabs 
and Berbers whom she has to conquer and pacify anyhow before 
her dream of a “ Libya Italiana” can become true ; troubles nearer 
Constantinople, which may compel the new Turkish Cabinet to listen 
to the mediators pour le bon motif and consent to an armistice, 
will make no difference to them. Nor will even a definite face- 
saving arrangement with the Ottoman Government, to which Italy 
for the rest has bungled her way (unless she wants to 
eat crow) by her rash declaration of “irrevocable sove- 
reignty” over a country hardly touched by the strenuous 
exertion, ten months running, of her combined army and navy 
hugging the shore. And it must go hard on the Bosphorus 
should Mahmed Rashid Khan V., or those who act in his name, 
forget the duties he has to fulfil towards peoples bound to him by 
strong political and religious ties, and the necessity of retaining 
the stronghold which controls the intercourse between the Porte 
and Muhammadan Africa. In the long list of Italy’s miscalcula- 
tions when deciding on her Tripolitan enterprise, her overlooking 
these simple facts is the gravest of all. 

Professor Vambéry who, in general, does not attach great im- 
portance to Pan-Islamitic influences, acknowledges, however, speak- 
ing of the notable approach between Orientals of different creeds 
(April issue of the Nineteenth Century and After), that the Islam 
in Africa presents problems of incalculable magnitude. 
Italy's predatory move, ineffective, so far, in securing its main 
object, but exasperating in method, or lack of method, creates a 
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feeling of bitterness which, more in particular, draws all Moslems 
together to the extent of bridging even the animosity between 
Senoossi and Turks. Bearing out Professor Vambéry’s remarks, a 
correspondent of The Times informed us that the Sheikh of the 
mysterious sect ascendant in the northern part of the black con- 
tinent and menaced in the traffic via Benghazi and Tobruk, on 
which its free existence depends, is preaching concerted action 
against the Italians, with the result that reinforcements are pouring 
steadily into the Turkish camps. “The longer the struggle lasts, 
the more men will flock to the Crescent,” incited by the excesses 
of the invading army, as reported far and wide among the tribes 
of the interior, and not a whit abashed or wheedled into submission 
by bragging leaflets containing threats mixed with promises, dropped 
with bombs from aeroplanes—a mode of propitiation almost childish 
in its incongruity. 

This puerile play would not matter if the outcome of 
the raid, light-heartedly undertaken, concerned only the raiders. 
But, apart from the important issue to the Porte here laid 
stress upon, a question of to be or not to be, the unrest fomented 
in the Muhammadan world by an ambition unable to subdue, though 
most imprudently stirring up Moslem fanaticism, concerns also the 
Western Powers, Great Britain and France in the first place, that 
count their Muhammadan subjects by millions. The Bu Kemmesh 
and Sidi Said “victories,” together with filibustering expeditions in 
the A°gean and wild “demonstrations” at the Dardanelles, Italy 
demonstrating merely that she still hopes to make others pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for her, increase her difficulties instead of 
leading her out of the impasse; increase also, in the same ratio, 
the common African peril of which the mutiny at Fez was a striking 
indication. The more striking because the French protectorate 
actually has created that danger to the life of the European in- 
habitants of the capital, not to speak of other places in the interior, 
fictitiously put forward as a pretext for its occupation a year ago. 

Again, a new departure confronts us in the abdication of Mulay 
Hafid and succession of his brother, Mulay Yoossoof, but it is a 
matter of the gravest doubt whether the optimism with which this 
substitution has been greeted, rests on a sounder foundation than 
that indulged in during the march on Fez and subsequent evolution 
of the design it masked. Meanwhile, the French Commanders in 
Morocco clamour for the reinforcement of their troops. The 
heroic courage of our soldiers has saved the situation until now, 
says a writer in the last issue of the Revue des Deux Mondes,\ but 
it would neither be prudent nor desirable to abuse their devotion. 


1. André Dussauge, L’Armée Noire. 





FACTORY LIFE AS I KNOW IT. 


FROM time to time, a great deal has been written about factory 
life and work, but it has been mainly done from the oustide, and 
by those who have never worked in a factory. Therefore, I had 
better explain at the beginning that these remarks are penned— 
not from the point of view of an outsider—but from the standpoint 
of one who has spent long years in the atmosphere of a large 
factory, and who claims to know at least something of the difficul- 
ties and trials peculiar to that life. It is an old saying that “One 
half of the world does not know how the other half lives,” and cer- 
tain it is that people of the middle and upper ranks of society know 
as little about the inside of factories as they do about the habits 
and morals of the inhabitants of Formosa. 


I have chosen a spinning room as the opening scene, for two 
reasons ; first, because young girls are largely employed as spinners 
in the great worsted factories; and, secondly, I feel qualified to 
point out the trials and temptations which invariably confront young 
girls on entering factory circles. ; 

Now-a-days, girls begin factory life as “half-timers,” at the 
age of twelve. As a rule, they remain spinners for three or four 
years, and are then drafted into other departments. Of course, all 
spinning rooms do not require the same number of “ hands,” but in 
the majority the female element predominates. There may be, 
perhaps, a dozen boys of ages ranging from twelve to fifteen, a lad 
of eighteen or so, kept to help the overlooker, and the overlooker 
himself, who may be a young single man, or a middle-aged married 
man. It naturally follows that among such a mixed company 
young girls are exposed to temptations of various kinds, tempta- 
tions the names of which are never heard by girls born in more 
favoured circumstances. Not to beat about the bush any longer, 
it must be confessed that girls in factories are daily and hourly 
exposed to the influence of the glaring evil of impurity, in language, 
in conduct, in books, and in pictures. Considering the tainted 
atmosphere of some factories, the wonder is, not that girls turn out 
badly, but that they are not a great deal worse. 
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Many a girl has had her mind poisoned through the loose talk 
of her companions in the factory. In most factories may be found 
those who make light of virtue in girls, and continually jest on 
subjects which should make every modest girl blush for shame. 
Look at that boy. He is young in years, but his indecent language 
is something appalling. That girl is very bright and amusing, but 
one day she showed her young companions some lewd pictures, at 
the same time boasting of the number to whom she had already 
shown the pictures, and laughing over the remembrance of the 
horrified faces of some of her victims, as if it were the best joke in 
the world. Another girl seems quiet and respectable, in fact, I 
never saw anything wrong with such a one, until one day she lent 
me a book, with the strict injunction not to let anyone else see it. 
I read the book, not telling my parents that it was in my posses- 
sion, and I have never forgotten the impure thoughts it created in 
my mind. Ah, me, if I had only possessed enough moral courage 
to return the book unread! But I had not, and so the poison germ 
was planted. Even to-day books and pictures are in circulation 
among factory workers which are only fit to be burnt. Girls and 
boys are in constant danger of getting their minds polluted and 
their finer natures blunted by reading filthy literature, and looking 
at equally filthy pictures, and there is no one to speak a word of 
warning. 

During my own early factory life I was peculiarly fortunate. 
I became a spinner at the age of twelve, but the overlooker under 
whom I worked was a decent, respectable man, who looked well 
after the “hands” committed to his care. Another thing, I was 
always fond of reading, and this fact saved me from many a snare 
and pitfall. Added to this, I had a good home and parents, who 
encouraged me in all intellectual pursuits. When fourteen, I joined 
the Girls’ Friendly Society, and have never ceased to be thankful 
for the kindly help and sympathy given me by both associates and 
members. Outsiders cannot realise the amount of good done by 
the G.F.S. among the young girls of factory communities. Asa 
rule, the parents of factory workers have neither the time nor the 
capacity to overlook the conduct of their offspring. They scarcely 
do that inside the home, much less outside, and in this respect, at 
least, the G.F.S. and kindred associations supply a long-felt want. 
Young, healthy girls, cooped up all day in the stuffy atmosphere of 
a factory, naturally require an outlet for their animal spirits. What 
is, perhaps, more to the point, if these girls cannot have an outlet 
provided for them, in which to throw off their super-abundant 
energies, they will speedily find one for themselves. 

Again, there are thousands of young women employed as 
weavers in the great textile factories of the North. The majority 
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of girls, on entering a weaving shed, are at a critical age, generally 
between sixteen and eighteen. The temptations of the spinning 
room are still the temptations of the weaving shed, only on a larger 
scale. Girls who only the other day were little half-timers are 
now fast budding into womanhood, and just at the age, too, when 
it is so very easy to make a false step and mar the whole future 
life. I know the peculiar trials of a weaving shed, just as intimately 
as I once knew the peculiar trials of a spinning room. Present- 
day factory workers will bear me out in saying that one of the 
chief drawbacks to factory life is its monotony. Indeed, a weaving 
shed has been described as “ The perfection of mechanism, human 
and metallic.” Weavers go through the same weary routine day 
after day, week after week, month after month, and this is one of 
the reasons why factory workers are so fond of pleasure and excite- 
ment; any sensation to vary the monotony of their daily lives. 


Even in these progressive days there may still be found people 
who, figuratively speaking, turn up their noses at the bare idea of 
factory workers being mentioned in connection with religion. One 
point, at least, can be made quite clear. The religion of girls who 
work in factories is not of the gushing, sentimental, or artistic 
style. On the contrary, it is a very practical and everyday sort of 


religion. In spite of the advance of education, factory workers 
still remain in a state of blissful ignorance as to the meaning of 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy, and never trouble their heads about 
High, Low, or Broad Church. Of course, a large number of fac- 
tory workers are members of places of worship. In their ranks 
may be found those who belong to the Church of England, Wes- 
leyans, Baptists, Primitive Methodists, Roman Catholics, here and 
there a Unitarian, a Quaker, a fair sprinkling of Spiritualists, one 
or two Plymouth Brethren, and a few Christadelphians. The 
Young Women’s Christian Association draws a goodly number of 
its members from the ranks of factory workers, and of late years 
the Christian Endeavour movement has made headway in factory 
circles, and bids fair to become a formidable competitor of the two 
older societies. 


Then, too, in the majority of manufacturing towns, a great 
many Sunday School teachers are found among factory workers. A 
little thought will convince most people that no small amount of 
self-sacrifice is required from those who thus give up their only day 
of leisure. As I said before, the religion of factory workers invari- 
ably takes a practical form, and that is the only form they 
thoroughly understand and appreciate. If factory workers pos- 
sessed enough literary culture to be acquainted with the poems of 
Charles Kingsley, they would heartily endorse his familiar verse :— 
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“Do the good that’s nearest, 
Though ’tis dull at whiles ; 
Helping, when you meet them, 

Lame dogs over stiles.” 


I have also known many girls who, while not professing to be 
followers of any orthodox creed or doctrine, have yet lived such 
lives of self-sacrifice as would shame many people who pride them- 
selves on their outward cloak of religion. Does a poor girl get 
into trouble? In her hour of need her “ workmates” stand by her, 
and when she re-appears in factory circles treat her with more than 
customary warmth and consideration. Is there another girl who 
has to be at home for weeks together through sickness? During 
the time her mates will make collection after collection, and never 
grudge the money for such a purpose. Creeds, doctrines, and 
dogmas factory workers certainly do not understand, and perhaps 
they are none the worse for their ignorance. But human sympathy, 
consistency of profession and practice, self-sacrifice, tolerance— 
these they do understand. Moreover, they are quite capable of 
appreciating such estimable qualities in whatever sphere of life 
they may be found, and are in no sense particular as to what 
religious sect the possessor of these qualities may belong. 


It will cause no surprise to learn that the morals of factory 
workers are neither better nor worse than any other class of in- 
dustrial workers. Most factories contain the two extremes of vice 
and virtue. At the one end are those who have frequented re- 
formatories and prison cells, ne’er-do-wells of both sexes; at the 
other may be found the severely respectable owners of cottage 
property and possessors of banking accounts. The great bulk of 
factory workers, those who are neither black nor white, but simply 
grey, come between these two extremes. Comparatively speaking, 
very few girls slip from the straight path through love of sin. 
Temptation, force of circumstances, environment, home influences, 
all these must be taken into careful consideration before condemn- 
ing. There are always a certain number of girls who get into 
trouble, and instead of trying to retrieve their first false step they 
grow defiant and reckless, gradually sink deeper and deeper into 
the mire, and eventually disappear from factory circles. Other 
poor souls can plead, in the words of Robert Browning :— 


“T loved him so. I had no mother, 
God forgot me, and I fell.” 


For these nothing but truest sympathy and help should be given. 


In matters intellectual, present-day factory workers are cer- 
tainly not to the fore. But plenty of excuses may be found for 
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them. There is no one to foster a love of intellectual pursuits. 
They leave school at the age of thirteen, to go full time in the 
factory, and from that period onwards their life is one continual 
round of monotonous labour, varied now and then by Bank Holi- 
days, or a few days at the seaside. When factory workers do read 
they are assiduous devourers of weekly papers of the purely sensa- 
tional order, stirring and dramatic love stories, portraying life as 
far removed from their own sphere as it is possible to conceive. 
The charmed circle, where dukes and duchesses, lords and ladies, 
millionaires and their friends, are as plentiful as blackberries in 
autumn. In these phases of life factory workers fairly revel, that 
is, of course, the great majority. The saying of the great Lord 
Bacon that “Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested,” has never disturbed the 
mental calm of factory workers, and probably never will. 

That factory workers are fond of amusements goes without 
saying. Yonder is a group of girls talking together. They are 
probably arranging to visit some theatre for the evening, go to 
some dancing saloon, or other place of amusement. Now, I do not 
wish to be misunderstood on this subject. There is no harm, as I 
think, in going to a theatre to see a good play or opera. There is 
no harm in learning to dance, or in going to concerts. The harm 
comes in when, to attain these objects, girls allow themselves to 
get into bad company, and to frequent places of amusement where 
no self-respecting girl would ever be found. Closely allied to the 
love of amusement is the love of dress. I have known weavers 
who, to keep in the latest fashion, would run themselves head over 
ears into debt. This system is, of course, wrong, and will never 
lead to good. Very often has it been borne in upon me that “It 
requires a sterner virtue than good nature to hold fast the truth that 
it is nobler to be shabby and honest than to do things handsomely 
in debt.” Still, I do know factory workers who prefer to be shabby 
rather than wear clothes for which they cannot afford to pay. Get- 
ting into debt so often leads to worse things, and an undue love 
of finery is as great a temptation to some girls as love of amuse- 
ment is to others. 

Habits of intemperance are another evil against which fac- 
tory workers have to fight, and this vice, I am sorry to say, is on 
the increase among women factory workers. I have myself known 
several promising girls, whose love of intoxicating drink has been 
their ruin. Poor souls! [Early training, helpful surroundings, 
watchful friends, all seem of no avail when once the craving for 
drink seizes them in its powerful grip. They gradually sink lower 
and lower in the social scale, until at last they disappear from fac- 
tory circles into the vortex of human vice and misery. No vice is 
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more lowering and degrading to a woman as drunkenness. I hold 
no brief for total abstinence, I am not even a pledged teetotaller, 
but the longer I live the more I am convinced that the vice of 
drunkenness is answerable for a great deal of the misery and 
wretchedness in this world of ours. In factory circles, at any rate, 
the love of intoxicants breaks up homes, blasts reputations, ruins 
lives, and is the direct cause of most of the immorality existing. 

Again, there are women to be found in all factories whose one 
aim seems to be the corruption of the minds and morals of young 
girls. Many and many a poor girl has rued the day she was first 
brought into contact with such a woman. Gambling, too, is ram- 
pant in factory circles. Personally, I have never been acquainted 
with factory workers who gambled, that is, not women workers, 
though I am persuaded that the vice is on the increase among 
them. Next to drinking, gambling is the worst vice to which a 
woman can be a slave. It robs her of self-respect, throws her into 
bad company, leads to deceit and lying, and plays havoc with the 
home life. Bookmakers do a thriving trade in factory districts, not 
only among boys and men, but among girls and women. 

Yes, indeed, the trials and temptations of factory life are many 
and varied. I do not under-estimate them for one moment, but 
they can be faced and overcome. Battles as fierce and prolonged 
as any physical fight are being waged in factories between the 
opposing armies of good and evil. Sometimes the good predomi- 
nates, but more often the evil. After all is said and done, the 
struggles and temptations incidental to factory life are, in minia- 
ture, the exact counterpart of what is going on throughout the 
whole world. 

The ambitions of present-day factory workers are many and 
varied, innocent for the most part, and amusing to the onlooker. 
Inside the factory they like to excel in the departments to which 
they belong, and also to earn as good wages as their “mates.” 
Outside, they are ambitious to display a showy appearance to the 
world at large, to live in a double house, to possess a piano, and 
generally to cut as good a dash as anybody else. At home, factory 
workers are very proud of their cleanliness and capability in house- 
hold matters, and plume themselves accordingly. In families 
where there are several girls, they often take it in turns to stay at 
home and cook the Sunday dinner, and thus they learn the art of 
cooking. They also have their own particular work in the house. 
One will undertake to keep the bedrooms clean, another has charge 
of the grate and fire-irons—no light duty in northern industrial 
homes—another does all the mending, and yet another is respon- 
sible for the bread and pastry, while number five irons all the 
household linen. Factory workers thus early qualify as house- 
maids, laundresses, and cooks. 
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So, in spite of all draw-backs—and there are many—factory 
life is good for girls, in some respects at least. It helps them to 
develop the qualities of independence and self-reliance, shows how 
much grit and backbone they really have in their natures, and gives 
them a fine opportunity of wielding an influence for good among 
their companions. I cannot honestly say, as a great many good 
people do, that if I had my way I would keep girls entirely out of 
factories. As I look back over my own past life—nearly 20 years 
of which were spent in a factory—I can see where I made many 
mistakes, and how many opportunities were mine which I might 
have turned to a better advantage, but, taking everything into con- 
sideration, I do not regret the years spent in the environment of a 
factory. Life-long associations were formed in spinning room and 
weaving shed. True, I did not gain culture, as the word is under- 
stood in its narrow sense, nor what society calls refinement. But I 
learnt to be tolerant of other people’s failings, to judge charitably, 
not to set myself on a pedestal as being better than others. 


Now-a-days, I am old enough to know that these lessons, 
though learnt in a factory, have proved of as much value as though 
they had been imparted in a young ladies’ select seminary. 

One other point. Factory workers often realise, in the fine 
words of George Eliot: “We are children of a large family, and 
must learn, as such children do, not to expect that our hurts will be 
made much of—to be content with little nurture and caressing, and 
to help each other the more.” 


PRISCILLA E. MOULDER. 








PRIMITIVE SGIENCE. 


[“I understand that to be the cause of itself (causa sui) whose 
essence involves existence, and whose nature cannot be con- 
ceived unless existing.” Spinoza, Ethics.] 


MAN, in what may be called his pre-human stage, had, no doubt, in 
common with the lower animals, the form of expression going with 
movement, inhibition of movement, activity, passivity, feelings, and 
emotions. These had the meaning of signs super-imposed on a 
material basis, but coming and going as occasion evoked them, had 
not the property of fixed signs. If they had the property in any 
degree, they would impress on mind the notion of something coming 
into and going out of existence. They did so in time, and do so 
now, but yet only as the signs for them came to be fixed, and we 
may be sure they came to be fixed in order to represent what re- 
quired some measure of fixity or permanence. Language, as the ex- 
pression and instrument of thought, did not express the feelings and 
emotions by adopting their own form of expression, but by bring- 
ing them into and under an altogether independent expressional 
system. The words love and fear are not synonyms for feelings 
concretely existing only in a host of distinct beings, but something 
quite different, general terms. 

It may be heresy to say that language in any true sense began 
not with names for concrete objects, but with general, not par- 
ticular terms. We will risk the charge, perhaps aggravate it, by 
saying that the host of objects presented intermittently in sense 
percept never did and never could originate a fixed and coherent 
sign system, and that the host was never thought about until it had 
found place in the system. 

For the origin of the system we must go to itself, and, of 
course, to its rudimentary terms. The emotions and feelings, 
having as they have still their own form of expression, did not 
need or call for a new form; what found expression was what in 
the first instance had none. What found expression for its own 
objects was thought, as a new faculty in human beings, at first 
unconsciously, then more and more consciously. At first, also, in 
isolated individuals, not generally and alike in the mass, a develop- 
ment that can be clearly followed in that of the human brain. This 
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means that thought-products originating in a few individuals came 
to be impressed on the mass lagging behind as merely receptive of 
them, a process represented by the difference between the child 
and the adult; the mass learned, and still learns, the meanings of 
terms as the signs for thought as children do. 

Togo back to pre-historic thought is the same thing as going 
back to pre-historic man; we have to go back to an age no formal 
record of which is extant. The Greek thinker is as a man of 
yesterday compared with the man who first coined the currency 
of thought, but his coin is with us yet, and as golden coin surviving 
in a deluge of base metal and paper money. 

Just as thought transcended sense percept, leaving it its own 
province, it went beyond it, ignored it. The rudimentary terms 
of language as expression of thought were very few in number, 
corresponding to the limitations under which the few individuals 
who originally thought, were. To realise what they did we must 
realise them in common with the mass as free from impressed 
thought, a form which, as actuating a vast mass, is prone to con- 
fusion with sense percept, feeling, and emotion. We can, how- 
ever, make freedom from any such form of contamination a test 
of the primitive expressions of thought. The terms Here and 
there, anywhere and everywhere, were one set of terms, and ‘his 
and that, anything and everything, another set, both occurring in 
all languages, primitive, and as connected, expressions of pure 
thought. It would be to misunderstand the primitive thinker to 
suppose that he made himself a reference system, axes of co- 
ordinates, to get here and there ; that would not give him anywhere 
and everywhere. Neither did he posit himself as a thing to get 
anything and everything. The essential antecedents in 
thought were anywhere and everywhere, and anything and 
everything; what he wanted to express was what he 
knew or thought about, not what he barely perceived or 
might perceive. When he coined “where” as a sign, and asked 
himself “ where is my dinner?” he laid the accent on where, on what 
was no part of him, and when he answered “somewhere,” he 
specified what he did not perceive. When he got to say of a cave, 
“this is my house,” he could equally say, “that is my house”; it 
did not matter whether he was in it or out of it. What he specified 
was a place which as a place was no part of him, and he had to coin 
the plural places to express the where of the many things he did not 
perceive. He did not mean by “where” what he perceived, or 
identify it by anything he could perceive as necessarily fixing its 
‘meaning ; it meant somewhere, anywhere, everywhere, irrespective 
of something, anything, everything. | What he meant by every- 
where was vacant space, and his first feat of thought was to dis- 
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tinguish, and persist in distinguishing, everywhere from everything. 
Everywhere meant vacant space, everything, body, substance, mat- 


ter. The terms expressed concepts, not percepts, and only as the 
true sign system was built up on this fundamental concept of two- 
distinct entities expressed by everywhere and everything was lan- 
guage applied to express percepts, such as a red colour, a loud 
sound. 

Easy as the concept seems to us now, we may be sure it took 
shape only in the mind of a few primitive thinkers, the mass of 
mankind remaining dependent on the reflex expression of feeling 
and emotion, the powers of which are, however, probably obscured 
by comparison or confusion with the true sign system. The mass 
no more built up language than it did steam engines or modern 
scientific theories ; it had only a more or less intelligent receptivity 
for what was of use to it and served its purposes. To give the 
primitive thinker due credit for what he did we must claim for him 
the position of master of modern and of all science, inasmuch as 
he framed the terms in which physical science, at least, is ex- 
pressed. He formed the fundamental concepts of physical science, 
just as they exist to-day, and the modern deluge of learned terms 
give us only synonyms for the elementary set of terms he framed 
to express them. 

His term “here” was a substantive in sense for a place, 
“there” for another place, and “everywhere” for the sum of all 
possible places. He was a thinker; the signs stood for pure 
thought-products in him, they meant places in most of which 
nothing was; in all of which nothing might be. His term “no- 
where” did not mean no place, but a place nothing was in; the 
place was the same whether anything was in it or not. The sum 
of places was immense and continuous; he expressed his whole 
horizon by “there,” the spot on which he stood by “here,” but all 
the places “here” were included in the one place “there.” The 
property of the one place, everywhere, was its vacancy; it was 
vacancy itself, whether anything was in it or not. He framed all 
his terms for place on a concept of its continuous and unchange- 
able vacancy. When a body or thing was in a place it was because 
it was vacant, and when it entered a new place it was because the 
place became vacant just as it came to enter it. He was not 
troubled with the notion of “action at a distance”; there was no 
action implied in entering vacant space. When he moved he did 
not move in or through air any more than air moved in or through 
him; he moved into vacant space because the particles of air in 
his way had vacant space to move into. When the wind blew 
against him it might, if very strong, move him with it into vacant 
space, or, if not so strong, his body might deflect or turn it aside 
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into vacant space. If he threw a stone against a rock it fell to the 
ground because space was more vacant in the direction of the 
ground ; if it rebounded from the rock, it passed back into vacant 
space ; if it broke into fragments each of them sought the freest 
path for it. The places of the stone, rock and earth were alike 
vacant space; the stone fell to the earth because the place of the 
earth was vacant space. He thought that the earth was fixed in 
its place, and did not know that the stone was part of it and mov- 
ing with it as part in a whole. If told so, he would say that parts 
move in a whole as the whole moves in vacant space, that the 
places of the particles of the whole and their interstices were 
vacant space. He would have rejected the concept of bodies pull- 
ing other bodies towards them, or pushing them away, attracting, 
repelling, inter-acting, in any way through power in themselves. 
Vacant space, as the nature of their places, was the condition of 
their existence, and of every change in them and in their parts and 
particles. When he framed the terms fo and from he made in 
thought a mark for somewhere, and by /o he meant towards the 
mark from nowhere, from away from the mark to nowhere, speci- 
fying nowhere by no mark; nowhere was an unspecified place in 
everywhere, had nothing in it to distinguish it. But ¢hzs and ‘hat, 
when they were signs for two places, required two marks for the 
same thing, and also two different marks when two things were 
specified, as in the two places. Here and ¢here were the true 
marks made for the two places, and ¢hzs and ¢hat for things when 
they were in the places. We may be sure that the primitive thinker, 
when he formed the distinct concepts of everywhere and every- 
thing, of space and body or substance, framed his signs in con- 
formity to the concepts. 

He had got a long way beyond needing to see a cat here, a 
dog there, or the same cat now here, now there, in order to frame 
the terms here and there, this and that. His present-day suc- 
cessors come to say, “this place here or there, this thing here or 
there,” because in the multitude of names they inherit they con- 
fuse what they see with what they think. It cost him an 
effort to think kere and there as everywhere, but the effort had its 
reward in fixing for ever for him what he did not see. When he 
got so far it was easy for him to fix everything also as what he 
thought, but did not see. But thought was prior even to its primary 
signs, and these signs only expressed a prior concept of continuity 
and discontinuity ; everywhere was continuous, everything discon- 
tinuous, and sense percept never gave him the magnitude of the 
one and the minitude of the other. It was not his business as a 
thinker to frame terms for the transient and ever-varying ex- 
pressions of sense percept; he found no names for them; in his 
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initial position for the edifice of logical language which he built, 
he not only planned his structure, but made its bricks as thought- 
products in himself. 

The evidence for this is not to be found in the structures, 
whether palaces or hovels, built by his successors in after ages, but 
in the few original terms plainly exhibited in all of them and with- 
out which they would never have come into existence. There is 
no escape from the position that the founders of human language 
were physicists in the strict sense, their objects in thought the 
physical entities, space, and its discrete material contents. In this 
respect language rests so much on the foundations laid down by 
the primitive thinker that theologians, idealists, and metaphysicians 
have always struggled to express themselves by terms the meaning 
of which, if left any meaning at all, was distorted, perverted, 
abused. They may be right, of course, and the primitive thinker 
wrong, but in such case language, the instrument of thought which 
he invented is at fault at its very foundations. If mind has none 
but mental objects, if I can predicate no mind but my own, if God 
is a spirit not this nor that, neither everywhere nor nowhere, in 
neither a place nor a thing, the primitive thinker, not realising 
mind as an entity, was hopelessly at fault, and the terms he framed 
are meaningless in the sense he framed them. 

I take here these meanings in the literal sense in which they 
were used from the first and are used now, avoiding discussion of 
them from other than the physical or strictly objective point of 
- view. From that point of view, however, we find the modern 
physicist is at issue on common ground with his remote 
predecessor, the physicist who invented language resting on 
a physical basis. It may seem absurd to pit a savage just 
above the ape, a man who, though thinking, was unconscious of 
thought, who scarcely knew himself, much less gods, demons, or 
philosophers, against the long list of illustrious men who have built 
up modern physical science. If, however, we reflect on the dif- 
ference between original and impressed thought, the absurdity of 
the thing is lessened, at least in some degree. We find the his- 
toric students of natural science either deeply under the influence 
of impressed thought and authority, echoing the physical theories 
of their time, or else testing, criticising, revising, demolishing them 
They were, in this last and better case, not only not bound to 
original thought, but led away from it; the man who pulls down 
an edifice is not always capable of the more difficult task of con- 
structing one in its place. The pre-historic physicist, once he broke 
loose from, transcended, sense percept, had no pulling down, no 
criticism to do, was embarrassed and perplexed by no ruins, simply 
constructive, he followed or was impelled along original lines of 
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thought. For this reason we should try and understand the mean- 
ings he himself attached to the terms he framed to express his 
thought before subjecting them to destructive criticism. The 
meanings may be and have been changed and modified by his 
successors, but it is obvious that it has not been their original sense, 
but the changes in sense that have been all along subject matter 
for criticism. 

The original sense was one of continuity expressed by every- 
where, of discontinuity expressed by everything. Thus the primi- 
tive thinker, bound to the physical concept of space as continuous, 
its contents as discontinuous, thought of light and heat, not as 
sense percepts but as things, contents of space, external to him 
even though they affected him in common with other things. As 
a physicist he did not entertain the problem how they came to 
affect him. He could have sense percept of light without thinking 
anything about it, but when he came to think he realised it as 
something, and therefore put it under everything and not 
under everywhere. He had sense percepts of both light 
and darkness, but when he thought of light and darkness 
they fell under h‘s physical concept, and were external to him. 
When, then, he took light, as he took everything, away from, apart 
from, everywhere, he had darkness, not as the negation, but as the 
place or attribute of the place in which light happened to be or to 
be moving into. In the same way cold in respect of heat and 
silence in respect of sound were not things, but the places the 
things, heat and sound, were in. Concerned here with the terms 
he framed, we find them to mean that light, heat and sound were 
in, came into and went out of places like sticks or stones, and like 
these, when they left the places nothing was left but the places. 
If he was merely describing sense percept he would have said that 
darkness, cold, and silence were sense percepts, and get no further, 
since he would have had to describe sticks and stones as such, too. 
The physical concept or thought-product impelling him to express 
it did not allow him to express light, heat and sound 
as things outside of him, and their negations as mere 
sense percepts. As a thinker he never went back to 
sense percept once he forsook it for thought, nor did 
his successors until they came to think about it, ages after him. His 
physical concept gave him sticks and stones, which he perceived, 
and their places, which he did not perceive, and was unable to 
distinguish from other places. He did not change his meaning for 
place when the places were those for light, heat, and sound; their 
places were whether they were in them or not, although he would 
have said that he saw nothing in darkness, felt no heat in cold, 
heard no sound in silence. What he meant by physical darkness 
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was a place the thing physical light was not in, though other things 
might be. If he went by sense he would have said that darkness 
excluded everything, since seeing nothing he could predicate no- 
thing. He saw nothing in darkness, but his concept of place 
enabled him to say that everything might be in darkness except 
light, and that the place of light was darkness, even when light was 
in it, just as the place of a stone was not the stone even when the 
stone was in it. He was not confounding sense percepts with 
thought-products, not having got the length of realising his personal 
sense percepts, as giving what he took outside of him. 
The instrument of thought he was creating originated in 
his own thought, and evoked thought in others’ by 
replacing sense percepts, particular for each individual, 
by what individuals could apprehend in common. He coined 
everywhere and under it here and there, everything and under it 
this and that, just because he had to transcend for all time and all 
men the discrepant crowd of sense percepts in himself and others 
in order to frame a possible and coherent medium of inter- 
communication. 

He may have been a rude savage from our point of view, but 
all the same, what he did shows that he was a logical physicist 
adhering consistently to the physical concept. But the terms 
which he bequeathed to his successors, their meaning clear and 
sharp cut, as framed, found or expressed in the course of ages 
meanings he never dreamt of. These meanings, so-called inter- 
pretations of Nature, are now mere curiosities like the rare coins in 
the cabinet of the numismatist, among them some doubtful, their 
legends effaced and undecipherable. The mintage of the primi- 
tive thinker, however, has been throughout all the ages the cur- 
rency of thought, and has come down to us so that we affix to it 
the value he did. We mean by everywhere, here, there, nowhere, 
and by everything, this thing, that thing, nothing, the meanings he 
stamped on the terms when he coined them. We mean by every- 
where a continuity of vacant space, by here and there elements of 
such space occupied by something not necessarily filling them, by 
nowhere an element not occupied by anything. We mean by 
everything as a whole a discontinuity in vacant space, by nothing 
the discontinuity in an absolute sense, leaving space utterly vacant, 
by this and that a discontinuity in everything itself. We do not 
accept these terms on the authority of the primitive thinker; he 
only coined them in the passage upwards of man from the pure 
animal stage; we accept them now on authority intrinsic in them- 
selves, and as capable of apprehending their meanings for our- 
selves, and even of expressing concealment or modification of the 
meanings by new terms. 
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The primitive thinker, I said, was in the first instance an iso- 
lated individual in the mass of mankind, and no doubt language, as 
based on his physical concept, was impressed on the mass by ex- 
perience of its utility as a better mode of inter-communication than 
bare expression of feeling and emotion. But all the same, the con- 
cept itself, always connoted in its form of expression, made the 
human race more and more the creature of thought. As a system 
of arbitrary signs language would not make the child a thinker any 
more than it would a parrot; it was apprehension of the meanings 
of terms that served the purpose. Neither would a mere system 
of names, even if sense percept could be expressed by the elabo- 
rate nomenclature it would need. Thus it was his physical con- 
cept that led the primitive thinker to frame the short hand which 
alone could express it, and if that concept had not living power in 
itself, the terms he invented to express it would be fossils in the 
record of thought, a record abounding with fossils. 

Passing to what may be called the theatre of modern thought, 
modern in a relative sense only, we find the original twin concepts 
of everywhere and everything, of space and its discontinuous 
material contents, on which the pre-historic founders of language 
rested their system of signs, treated as phantoms or ghosts, which 
is to deny them even the material nature of fossils. We are not 
concerned here, however, with the forms of thought which reduce 
the object in thought or mind to an altogether mental object, but 
with the actual concepts which made arbitrary physical signs stand 
for object in the physical sense. We may think, if we like, that 
the blow of a hammer on an anvil is an idea in the mind of the 
man who strikes the blow and nothing else. But the man has an 
idea that the hammer and anvil have no idea of the blow, and it is 
the non-ideal nature of the blow he conveys by means of language 
to the crowd which does not hear the blow but something different, 
physical signs for a physical fact Each member of the crowd 
might have hearing, sense percept, of the blow, but the crowd as a 
whole has no sense percept of the idea in the mind of the man 
striking the blow, the idea it apprehends is not his idea, but one it 
attaches to a physical sign which might as well come from a 
gramophone. The blow is a sense percept, but the physical sign 
does not give that sense percept, that is a totally different thing, a 
meaning attached by original or impressed thought to the sign. 

The primitive scientist did not consciously frame signs to ex- 
press his ideas as an individual, but, because he was a thinker, his 
meanings pre-existed his signs. The signs being arbitrary have 
undergone endless changes, but the primary meanings of the signs 
as embodying the pure physical concepts survive unchanged be- 
cause, in point of fact, we go on forming the concepts for ourselves, 
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however we express them, just as he did. We can state no issue 
as arising between him and the men who abolish the concepts as 
ideal, or as supplementary, as German psychologists do. We are 
aware of the psychological standpoint and ignore it, a pure phy- 
sicist he was quite unaware of it, and probably, if he thought at all 
of his sense percepts, took them as physical impressions in a 
physical base, the image of a tree in a pool being as near as he 
could go to them. Meeting on common ground, the issue that 
arises is between his scientific concepts, those he went on in fram- 
ing language, and those of the modern physicist. His concept of 
the place of a body was that it was vacant space, whether the body 
was in it or not. The body, if or when in it, might very incom- 
pletely fill it, be a mixed mass of separated parts or particles, and 
allow other bodies to enter and go through vacant spaces in it, or 
it might be like an empty vessel enclosing a space taken as vacant. 
A term precisely fixed by physical sense when it becomes one of 
impressed thought becomes like token money, and reference to its 
original meaning or value lost. Thus, when we meet a man in the 
same day in half-a-dozen different places, we say, “Why, that man 
is everywhere,” although his place is the same everywhere he is. 
When a value of this kind becomes fixed in impressed thought it is 
constantly made a premiss, and reasoned from in a metaphorical 
sense. As the primitive thinker conceived the physical entity, 
everything, body or matter, it was a collection of parts or particles 
each at any moment in a place of its own, and the places were all 
separated from each other by vacant spaces, this being the con- 
dition necessary for change of place. His concept was a concept 
or thought-product capable of expression, because he did not take 
the individual places and things in a particular sense, but made two 
distinct sums of them, a sum of places in which things were and 
were not, and a sum of things which did not fill the sum of places. 
The essence of his concept was the specification of place by itself 
and not by anything that was in it, a specification, therefore, not of 
a sensible object, but of an object inthought. The object, space, in 
thought was a physical entity because, though it did not imply the 
existence of anything as a content, it did imply what was the 
condition of existence of each and all the contents as separating 
them, and rendering their change of place possible. He never 
could have framed his expressions, everywhere and everything, un- 
less he was a scientific thinker developing a strictly physical con- 
cept. The fate of the expressions when they became current in 
impressed thought need not concern us; it is the fate of a boat left 
at the mercy of the winds and waves. 

The issue between the pre-historic thinker, basing language 
logically on a physical concept, and the present day physicist is 
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due in part to the simplicity of the original concept, and in 
part to the fate which overtook the terms in which it came to be 
expressed in impressed thought through the undue weight of 
authority. The original concept, as expressed, involved no idea of 
attraction and repulsion, of action and reaction between and within 
the sensible bodies isolated in space, and no idea of “action at a 
distance.” The place of a body was taken as vacant space for 
every other body, and there was no motion, interstitial or trans- 
lational, in a body except under the condition of vacant space. A 
body or part or particle of a body did not begin to move unless it 
had vacant space to move into, and it had that everywhere since 
the place of everything was no thing, was nothing but vacant space. 
A body did not pull another body at a distance towards it or push a 
near body away from it; the second body was moving in vacant 
space, and if it moved in the direction of the first, and did not reach 
it, the supposition was that both were moving in the same direction 
in vacant space. If it reached it, if thus an apple fell from a tree, 
the apple tree and all its parts were already pressing into the 
vacant space occupied by the earth, and the apple, when on its 
bough, was straining with the whole tree in the direction in which 
it fell. We must not suppose that the pre-historic thinker forsook 
the naked simplicity of his concept, criticised it, following its con- 
sequences ; he would never have accomplished the task of building 
up language on it if he had. But we, adhering to the concept, can 
do so for him. The occupation of a place by a body did not make 
the place less vacant space or everywhere for other bodies directed 
by their motion to enter it. Everything directed by motion towards 
the earth pressed into it as vacant space, and not as attracted by 
it, and everything moving from it moved into vacant space, not as 
repelled by it or by anything. The place of the air above the 
earth was not the air but its place, vacant space, for smoke or 
vapour rising up into it. The particles of a dust cloud seem to be 
moving about in every direction, not because the particles collide, 
but because for each particle the whole space is vacant, it might 
be moving if no other particle was in the space to come in contact 
with it. There is nothing to hinder one or any number of par- 
ticles from moving of themselves ¢o or from a point whether the 
point is occupied by a particle or not. The theory of Boscovich 
makes the point a geometrical one, reducing matter to a collection 
of centres of attraction and repulsion. This abolishes the primi- 
tive concept of everything, and vitiates the concept of everywhere 
by introducing “forces” into it, unintelligible apart from material 
particles. The primitive concept, expressing itself by the terms 
to and from and adout, postulated the particles as moving of them- 
selves to, from, or about a point in which a particle or body might 
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or might not be, the place of the particle or body being vacant 
space, whether anything was in it or not, and in no sense, there- 
fore, a centre of force. Vacant space, as the condition allowing, 
not the cause, of motion or the change of motion implied by change 
of direction, rate, and strain, meant that the particles as occupying 
places, z.e. vacant spaces, could converge to, diverge from, or cir- 
circulate about one another as particular cases in their general form 
of motion. When they happened to converge their motion, an 
essential property in them, but distinct for each, became strain, 2.¢., 
pressure into vacant space in the direction of their original motion. 
But although in the case there was coherence into a mass, the 
resulting strain system was not a homogeneous one, the particles 
having distinct motions of their own, which they retained under 
strain. Thus, the particles of the atmosphere and the clouds in it 
belonging to the earth as a strain system, were at rest as a whole in 
respect of it, retaining, nevertheless, power of changing place in 
themselves. 

The issue between the primitive concept on which language 
was based and modern science becomes most marked from the 
point of view of the particles of matter repelling each other in 
space. This is equivalent to stating motion, not as a property in- 
hering in the particles, but as caused by something, some entity 
called force or energy keeping or driving them apart, and therefore 
operating through the space between them. The founder of lan- 
guage took unit of mass as a continuum through nature in itself, and 
vacant space as in it and between it and other masses. Of course, 
he did not make such a statement explicitly to himself, but put x 
for the mass, and y for the space it was in, leaving to us now to 
find out like children learning their A B C what he meant by x and 
y. What he meant by them only became evident as his fellow- 
savages came to use them for the bare purposes of life, and confuse 
when they went beyond these purposes, like children, made play- 
things of them. We may be sure that, savage though he was, he 
did not mean by x a geometrical point, or a collection of minute 
particles animated by attraction keeping them together, and repul- 
sion driving them asunder. He was quite capable, however, of 
realising a minute particle as a collection of still more minute par- 
ticles, but he stopped short of taking the ultimate particle as no- 
thing, or as an immaterial point moving or in a state of strain, 
which is the same in sense as motion. The man who framed the 
fundamental terms of descriptive language was a logician of a high 
order, and cannot be held responsible for their abuse or change of 
meaning when they entered the vast field of impressed thought 
to be buffeted about in it. He distinctly took x, his mass of par- 
ticle, as a continuum functioning itself, and its motion or strain 
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state as property inhering in itself, but capable of manifestation 
only as a condition of existence in vacant space allowed it to move 
or tend to move. But when he stated to himself that his element 
of mass existed of itself and not as a number of small particies 
bound together by forces tying them into a whole in vacant space 
he did not contradict himself by saying that sensible masses were 
bound together in that way. His meaning for the many terms ex- 
pressing or implying mass was one for what through property in 
itself was moving in what was everywhere, vacant space, none the 
less vacant when the place of a mass. 

He knew how himself not to fall into a pit, and not to run into 
the place occupied by another man, but he was framing language 
to describe not what he knew of himself, but what he thought, and 
what he thought of things was that they knew nothing of them- 
selves, a vacant place from one in which a thing was. His usage 
of the instrument he invented was exactly the same as that of the 
modern physicist. 

When, however, he invented the instrument to express his 
thought-products, everything and everywhere, elements of mass 
acting of themselves through property in themselves, and vacant 
space as the condition of their existence and their mode of exist- 
ence, he accomplished his task by sticking logically to his concepts. 
A single step he could not have advanced if, calling them in ques- 
tion, doubting, hesitating, trying back, committing himself to ex- 
perimental researches and mathematical speculations, he had 
abolished both, making everything a collection of geometrical 
points, centres of force, generating energy, and everywhere a 
boundless ocean of quasi-material ether. It would be a strange 
thing if this primitive savage was utterly wrong in his way of 
thinking, seeing that, past all the long ages that separate us from 
him, we use the very terms he invented and attach the same mean- 
ings to them as he did. 

But, to come to particulars, in what was the schoolmaster of 
our race wrong? It will be said, to use phrases now in vogue, in 
not realising the conservation of matter and the conservation of 
energy, that the quantity of matter and energy in the world is an 
immutable constant. The naked savage, obeying the natural law 
of thought, predicated only one immutable form of existence in the 
physical sense, vacant space, or everywhere, and everything, the 
sum of ‘its contents, as mutable, variable, inconstant. It was 
cognition of this difference that enabled him to distinguish in 
thought between the two forms, and impelled him to express the 
difference in language. It was no part of his concept that every- 
thing, each and every element of mass, was permanent; if he 
thought about the subject at all he thought that some forms of 
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matter or contents of space were constantly coming into 
and going out of existence, which might happen without 
varying the total quantity in existence. It is to under- 
estimate his ability as a thinker to suppose that he did 
not form notions, crude ones, if we like, of the nature of light 
and heat among the other mutables he observed ; if he did not he 
could never have framed the terms he did. The really crude 
notions which arose in impressed thought, and which were stamped 
on it by dogmatic authority of the creation, generation, decay and 
extinction of everything or the forms of matter we may be pretty 
sure are traceable back to his original thought as free of adven- 
titious accretions. Without postulating a creator, as yet not pre- 
possessed with the notion of himself as a creator, he was quite 
capable of realising a particle of matter coming into existence at 
rest in a fixed point Aere in vacant space, and going out of existence 
at the same or another point. It could not come into existence, ex- 
cept by moving, expanding in vacant space, or go out of existence 
except by moving back, contracting, in the opposite direction. 
The operation might be repeated an indefinite number of times in 
the same fixed point, 4ere, and equally so in any other fixed point, 
there, but, it was plain, not everywhere. The operation was a 
limited one occurring here and there. The idea of the savage was 
that the particle of mass was a continuous whole as long as it 
lasted, but that there was nothing in vacant space to hinder it get- 
ting too big, and breaking up into bits which flew apart, and in 
their turn fluctuated between existence and non-existence in other 
places than that of the originating particle, For anything there 
was to hinder it a particle might extend, like a Hertzian wave, 
indefinitely in space, with little effect on its vacancy, and ultimately 
vanish as material in nature. On the other hand, there might be 
a limit to the indefinite motion inwards, or contraction of the par- 
ticle, it might, without disappearing entirely, become intangible in 
respect of space and detectable only, if it did continue to exist, by 
the original property of motion in it. This may coincide with the 
views of the atom as composed of corpuscles or electrons cognis- 
able only by means of their motion, but our object here is to insist 
on the meaning the framers of language attached in thought to 
the fundamental terms they invented. They thought that a mass, 
meaning the same quantity of matter, as a volume, might vanish 
in two ways, by contraction and by expansion to a limit, and both 
cases included severance of the unit as another case into parts or 
particles, each obeying the mode of existence of the original unit. 
That unit became matter in no other way than as it came to fill 
space by expansion, 7.¢., motion from a point, and the motion was 
equally predicable as back ¢o the point. Motion thus meant for a 
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given particle of mass, at rest in a given place, not a fixed mode of 
existence, but a mode whereby the unit of mass came into and 
went out of existence. 

The pre-historic physicist who framed the terms everywhere, 
here, there, nowhere, as the place of nothing, was quite capable of 
following such a line of thought. His terms were put for what he 
conceived, not for what he saw, and he preserved the mode of 
thought when he described what he saw as everything, this, that, 
something, nothing. He was even more above the intellectual 
level of the men among whom he lived than Bacon or Newton 
were in their day above their peers. The crowd could no niore 
have invented language in any true sense as a logical sign system 
than modern crowds could invent telescopes and microscopes, steam 
engines, and air-ships. 

It would be well that we should restore the man to his proper 
place. We inherit from him not only the instrument of expression, 
but the very concepts on which he went in framing it. We have 
his concept of vacant space as the one physical entity which is self- 
existent, self-conserved, immutable, and unchangeable, the condi- 
tion of all existence. We have his other concept of the mutability 
and genetic nature of the material forms which he observed as 
under limits in space and time. In after ages his terms became 
strangely perverted from their original pure physical meaning, but 
that meaning has survived all adventitious and ephemeral 
accretions. 

The modern physicist, who abolishes vacant space as a physical 
factor, puts an omnipresent ether as a material form in its place, 
or rather in no place, and puts matter and energy on the same 
footing as physical space, has, as his most formidable opponent, 
his and our ancestor, the remote ancestor, not of man, but of the 


human mind. 
W. R. MACDERMOTT, M.B. 

















SEPTEMBER. 


SCIENCE AND ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS. 


THE fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were the ages of “ Dis- 
covery”; the nineteenth and twentieth centuries will go down to 
posterity as the “Scientific Age,” the age of Darwin, Wallace, 
Kelvin, Lankester, Lodge, Crookes, Curie, Marconi, etc, the age 
that witnessed the final overthrow of ecclesiastical, philosophical, 
and “ scientific” sophistries, and the birth of saner, broader world- 
embracing systems of thought, but the age essentially and pre- 
eminently of science. 


There is not a religious “denomination” in Europe, not any 
system of “thought,” not a profession, not an industrial art, not a 
department of State, or municipal action or enterprise, that has not 
felt, to a greater or less degree, the beneficent effect of penetrative 
scientific research. To-day, the chemist and physicist sit en- 
throned, joint monarchs of our industries and commerce, and the 
empiricist and charlatan have had, perforce, to become “ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.” 


The scientific method, mood, and outlook are the inflorescences 
of centuries of patient, plodding work, and are peculiar to Science 
alone ; so peculiar to, and characteristic of Science, indeed, are they, 
that wherever and whenever, and by whom they are employed, 
that place and that time, and that person are scientific, ipso facto. 


Galileo and Newton struck the first shattering blows at irre- 
sponsible dogmatism; Darwin and Wallace destroyed “at a 
stroke,” the “special creation” theory, with the result that the 
whole structure of civilised religious thought went into the chry- 
salis stage, and is even now emerging into a metamorphosed and 
more beautiful form. 


The conceited empiricism of pre-scientific times in medicine 
and surgery is a thing of the past—the purely empirical physician 
lives only in romance and musty biography. 
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The surgeon-artisan has been improved out of all recognition 
by the scientific scion that has been grafted upon the former, and 
the fruit—the modern M.R.C.S.—of this union is as far different 
from the pre-scientific “surgeon” as a Gloire-de-Dijon is from a 
wild rose! 


In medicine, surgery, engineering, and other professions—ex- 
cept the Church—Science is Alpha and Omega, the backbone and 
the quintessence of the professional’s study, training, and practice, 
to which all other studies are subsidiary. The “professional” 
man studies science, engages in scientific research, and in “ busi- 
ness” practises scientifically—or fails! And this not because of a 
passing fashion, but because the mood, the spirit, the methods that 
science alone inculcates in its votaries, have a pragmatic value— 
the twentieth century has found out that they “work” well in 
practice—they snatched 700 souls from the Charybdis that de- 
voured the Titanic, and tens of thousands from the demons of 
malaria, sleeping sickness, and puerperal fever. Who shall say 
how many tens of thousands will be rescued from the foul fiend of 
tuberculosis ere this generation has passed away? 


In view of these obvious and incontrovertible facts, what shall 


we say of the anomaly of a non-scientific “ profession,” whose prac- 
titioners have to deal with what is, more than anything else, in 
urgent need of scientific enquiry? The profession in question is 
the elementary school teacher's profession, and the elusive “thing,” 
which they have to “train,” and which they make-believe to train 
and develop is the mind! 


The human mind—intellect and emctions—the greatest, most 
wonderful product of tens of thousands of years of steady evolu- 
tion, is the elementary teacher's protégé! Just think of it—the 
mind, the magician of the coming centuries,—the entity that has 
bridged the inter-planetary and inter-stellar spaces, and brought 
into the broad daylight the countless millions that gyrate in the 
atom and the drop of water,—the entity that has bridled the 
ether waves for the service of man, and wrung from the stellar 
spectra the secrets of Alpha Centauri and Betelgeuse,—this entity 
is the teacher’s special care! 


And he doesn’t understand it at all—and is not asked to! 
The elementary teacher is a survival from the past—from pre- 
scientific days—from the times of the artisan-surgeon and the 
empirical physician, like to an artist, painting sunsets in happy 
ignorance of optics and the science of light! And this in “ The 
Scientific Age”—was there ever such a glaring anomaly? The 
so-called “science of education,” made by ow/siders, doesn’t exist 
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for the practical teacher—he repudiates it—but for the “expert” 
outside, for the man who formulates and gives gra¢is to the 
teachers all the ideals and revolutionary theories that are and have 
insinuated themselves into pedagogics. The thinkers in educa- 
tion are mot teachers—teachers have no bibliotheca—they write no 
treatises dealing with their own scholars, their own duties, or their 
protégé, the mind. It was the scientific psychologists outside the 
profession who, for example, killed the old “faculties”-psychology 
—the schoolmaster (in the elementary school) danced around its 
dead body! 


The introduction of the Nature Study Method (which teachers 
don’t, as a rule, understand), the introduction of saner ideas and 
methods of drawing and painting, the new methods of teaching 
reading, the inclusion of physical training in the curricula, did ot 
originate with elementary teachers ; teacher-written books are con- 
fined to primers dealing with empirical methods, and are for the 
classes. And there are very few even of those books. The great 
books, the epoch-making books of pedagogics, the books dealing 
with broad principles, the books that leaven educational thought, 
are the products of University training, not Normal Colleges’ 
students, they emanate from Oxford and Cambridge, not from 
Cardiff Normal, not from Bangor Normal, nor Carmarthen Normal, 
neither from Chelsea or Exeter. 


Who is to blame for all this? Not the teacher. Governments 
—the British Government especially—are notorious for their neg- 
lect of, and apathy towards, the advance of science. And the 
elementary teacher’s training and curriculum are drawn up by a 
Government department, namely, the Board of Education. It 
fixes for the teacher his ideals, aims, and goal, and “Its” Inspec- 
tors see to it, that the “ Department’s ” will prevails. 


It is a mistake to think that the Education Department no 
longer dictates to the teacher what he is to teach, or how he is to 
teach it! The “Codal” requirements are no more, ’tis true, but 
the “ Suggestions to teachers” are the same thing in another form, 
and the teacher is warned xoz to depart from the “ suggestions” to 
any appreciable degree without first consulting H.M.I., which means 
that he is not to employ his own initiative. The “suggestions” is 
a misnomer—the name should truthfully be “ The Code Incognito.” 


The fact of the matter is, the Department doesn’t consider the 
elementary teacher capable of drawing up his own scholars’ curri- 
cula, or of formulating his own ideals, or of devising his own 
methods of instruction, or of estimating the efficiency of his own 
work. The Department knows, and rightly, that the teacher’s 
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“training” is quite unsuited and insufficient for the enjoyment by 
the teachers’ profession, of an autonomous constitution, similar to 
that enjoyed by the medical and legal professions. As I said 
before, the fault is not the teacher’s, but the “ Department’s.” The 
Non-Collegiate Teacher’s Certificate Examination is not an exami- 
nation in the Sczence or Art of Education, because the paper set at 
that examination on “Education” (!) is a sham and an insult to any 
conscientious or thoughtful teacher; it requires but a very super- 
ficial “nodding” acquaintance with theoretical or practical psy- 
chology, and ¢hen only with elements. Even a “ Distinction in 
Education” at that examination is not worth the paper it is written 
upon, and can be gained easily without consulting any book upon 
pedagogical science or art—as I have personally proved! I be- 
lieve the “ paper” upon “ Education” occupies about 2} hours in an 
examination lasting nearly a week! so unimportant does the 
Department consider a knowledge of the principles underlying his 
own professional duties to be to the teacher. The “examination” 
in practical teaching lasts, on an average, ten minutes—a perfunc- 
tory visit from H.M.I. to the teacher’s class-room constituting the 
“practical” part of the examination! 

The Collegiate Certificate Examination is no better. “ Educa- 
tion” in it also takes a very subsidiary place, and is a sham again! 
All the science that the Collegiate “does” is to swallow the lectures 
of the Professor of Education—he is spoon-fed with tit-bits of 
psychological dogma, highly condensed, and easily regurgitated at 
examination periods. The dozen or so lessons that the teacher 
gives in the “practising” school are few and far between, and 
engaged upon under exotic conditions, not at all resembling the 
conditions that will prevail during after-college days. The boys 
are strange, and unknown as individuals to the teacher; he is 
quite unaware of the scholars’ attainments or characteristics; his 
methods during the course of his “practice” lesson are obtrusive 
because unknown to the scholars; his responsibility towards the 
scholars begins and ends within the space of, say, half-an-hour ; 
the boys in the class see the teacher only at his best, in an un- 
natural mood (because the teacher’s mind is full of the criticising 
professor and students behind him); and lastly, the boys are for 
the time in a glass case, realising full well that the lesson is not for 
their benefit, but the teacher’s. The Collegiate knows nothing 
about the rough and tumble of the daily class-room routine ; knows 
nothing about the attainments of a right tone and atmosphere in 
the class-rooms ; knows nothing about the thousand and one petty 
annoyances and grievances and unforeseen eventualities that crop 
up hourly during the-working day. He has not to fit himself in with 
a “ staff” and a “head” so as to work in unison, and without jarring 
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or friction; he takes no part in the social life of the children, and 
does not come into contact with the scholar’s homes or parents ; 
he is, in short, to the scholars in the practising school, a visitant 
from another world. And yet he is dubbed “trained,” whilst the 
“acting” teacher, who is teaching every hour of the day, and study- 
ing at night for his examination, is styled “ untrained,” and receives 
ten pounds a year less salary! Surely, the position should be 
logically reversed. 


Neither the “ trained ” nor “ untrained” teacher ever takes part, 
as a part of his training, in any practical research work in psy- 
chology ; neither of them is trained in scientifically observing and 
recording the manifestations of mind during their practice ; neither 
of them has a ghost of a notion how to study the working of mental 
law in the child. Scientific procedure, the scientific spirit, racial 
sociology or psychology, or the increasing light of anthropology, 
etc., etc. all of vital importance to “the trainers of mind and 
character,” are sealed books to teachers, as far as their training and 
“ Professional Examinations,” are concerned. ’Tis no fault of the 
teacher’s, though, that he is, as a teacher, a professional empiricist, 
alias a quack. 


A writer in The Independent Review for May, 1906, stated 
truly that “education means, not merely the teaching of a certain 
number of subjects in school hours, but the supervision, as a whole, 
of the mental and physical welfare of the rising generation.” Quite 
so, and the elementary “trained” and “ untrained” teacher is quite 
inadequate for the task. A few short years in a secondary school, 
a “pass” at Preliminary Certificate, two years make-believe study 
in College (with enough practical teaching “to swear by,” and an 
introduction to pedagogical science), and, lo, the teacher is full- 
fledged, and goes out in the work-a-day world all smiles, conceit, 
and ignorance—to begin to learn the “ Art of Teaching.” Practic- 
ally, the “Science of Teaching” ended, for him, with his introduc- 
tion to it in College. In a very large proportion of the cases, the 
“Certificated Teacher” has only just reached the borderland 
separating youth from manhood! 


The education of our future citizens is surely the most im- 
portant question that can engage the attention of any politician at 
any time. The wiseness or unwiseness of all legislation, the wis- 
dom or unwisdom of our national ideals, the perfecting or marring 
of present-day national tendencies, the broadening and clearing of 
the path of progress that runs ahead before the race—all these are 
for the present generation of children to finally pronounce judg- 
ment upon, and to accomplish,—and the initial “ placing ” that shall 
direct the young to the paths they shall tread hereafter is accom- 
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plished in the elementary school. Truly, the responsibility resting 
upon the shoulders of elementary “teachers,” is second in weight 
to none other’s! Alas, he doesn’t realise it—it rests there, but, like 
the atmospheric pressure, it is not i. consciousness. 


Reform is urgently needed—now, at once—the canker of in- 
efficiency is so deep-rooted, so universal, that, like a “ constitutional ” 
complaint in human bodies, it is silently acquiesced in. 


The training of teachers must be a training analogous to 
“walking the boards of a hospital ”—it must be of daily teaching, 
practising, under normal conditions, for ¢hree years at least, with 
another two or three years of scientific study, including experi- 
mental psychology and research, during the whole of which periods 
the “child” must be the teacher’s constant guiding star—not 
“Shakespeare,” nor “equations,” neither “ Euclid,” nor “Stocks,” 
but the “ child.” 


ARTHUR C. BIRCH. 











SepTemMBeEr. 


PEACE WITH GERMANY ; OR, THREE 
PHILOSOPHICAL CRUMBS. 


A LONG time now has philosophy mingled her wine and set her 
table, but the greater number of people “who hanker after no 
better bread than is baked of wheat,” have left her invitation un- 
heeded. In this international crisis, however, it is in her power to 
throw some light that may help men of good will to a solution, and, 
through its unexpectedness, lead them to form the habit of looking 
to her for assistance in other irrational situations. 

The application of philosophy to affairs is not quite novel. In 
the far-off days of the logic text-book all received a few crumbs 
from her feast, and can still, perhaps, recall some of them, these 
three, for instance—realism, conceptualism, and nominalism. 
Realism, the doctrine that our most general ideas, the qualities of 
things—justice, humanity, goodness, liberty, truth, etc, are 
themselves existent objects; conceptualism, that they have 
no objective, but only mental existence; and nominalism, 
that they are words only, existing neither in thought nor 
in things. These three are the only possible ways of 
thinking, every kind of philosophy falls under one or 
other of them. But if the scholastic terms sound antiquated, 
Comte’s classification—which comes to nearly the same—may 
be used. “Il y a trois sortes de philosophie . . de conceptions sur 
ensemble des phénoménes, qui s’excluent mutuellement.. . 
théologie, métaphysique, et physique.” 

Now, it is undoubted that any epoch lends itself to expression 
in philosophical theory; the tendencies of any time or people can 
be seen more clearly when grouped under one of these formulas. 
Wundt says: “Die philosophischen Ideenentwickelungen sind 
ebenso ein Abbild des geistigen Lebens der verschiedenen Zeital- 
ter wie sie einen fortlaufenden Commentar zu demselben bilden.” 
[Changing philosophical ideas are both an image of any epoch and 
a running commentary on it.] Hence, if one be in possession of a 
few characteristic facts about any society, a great deal more can 
be said about it in a deductive manner. One or two-examples will 
make this plainer. A topical cartoon in the current Hunch repre- 
sents two men, Mr. Punch and a striker, standing before a per- 
sonification of Justice—thus a piece of good classical realism. The 
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striker finds that Justice’s method, weighing first and striking after- 
wards, is the opposite of his own. From this we are justified 
in concluding that he is no realist, and that his actions will hardly 
be governed by respect for absolute justice. The question is 
thrown out by the gifted artist ; the philosopher has to find a solu- 
tion. What can be done with him? There are two ways open. 
One, to throw over philosophy and beat him, act as a class hater, 
make him still more barbarous, and ruin civilisation. The other, 
the way of philosophy, is to awaken his reason and widen his ex- 
perience, in order that he may comprehend the difficulty _of 
society without justice. Another example: you may go about the 
great city of Berlin from June to January, and never notice a 
representation of Justice. Of the 844 public statues, more than 
800 are of warriors; the rest, excepting a dozen of scientists and 
historians, are of wild animals. There are some grounds, then, for 
drawing an inference about German society, similar to the case of 
Punch. 

The contradictory of realism is nominalism; abstract notions 
are not real; ideas detached. from fact are merely fictions; only 
that which we can see and feel is real. When M. Alcofribas, ex- 
tractor of the fifth essence, composed the most horrifying life 
of the great Gargantua; when a greater man made the undying 
definition : “ C’est le propre des hommes de se tuer pour une idée ;” 
when an English author spelled God with a small g, they wrote 
nominalistically. English life, naturally, has always shewn a strain 
of this spirit. Occam in the fourteenth century, Roger Bacon in 
the thirteenth, James Mill, Bain, Berkeley, and the great Hume 
later were nominalists. 

The last of the three, conceptualism, differs more in its 
consequences from the other two than they do from each 
other. It has a peculiar and unmistakeable procedure; to 
spurn experience, and lay all the stress on due sequences 
of ideas. It unravels the unlimited chain of consequences 
inherent in any mental principle, and forces experience 
into the bald scheme it then has in hand, rigidly ruling out and 
suppressing whatever cannot be made to fit it. Mr. Balfour’s essay 
on the foundations of belief is a thorough example, rare in 
England, of this hysteron proteron thinking: church-going is not, 
as Mrs. Humphrey Ward says, a means that poor humanity has 
found to help itself in its stumblings towards morality, but contrari- 
wise, the amount of concrete goodness in a man is dependent upon 
his acceptance of certain unprovable mental assumptions. Were 
the striker in Punch a conceptualist, he would assert that his con- 
ception of justice was as good as his master’s, that, in fact, justice 
was every man’s own affair, and nothing in particular; no goddess 
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on a throne, but only a fluid idea, constantly fluctuating. After 
having obtained more goods, he would alter his idea of justice to 
suit the new situation, his master doing the same. Then the struggle 
would begin anew ; for conceptualism (idealism), strife is the father 
of all things. 

Applying our modicum to the state of Europe, the main stream 
of continental thought (excepting the Russian) acknowledging 
Leibnitz, Descartes, and Kant is conceptual; whereas English 
morals, based on the church chiefly (all mysticism is extreme 
realism), are of a much more realistic tone. Count the num- 
ber of personifications of virtue in Shakespeare, Milton, and Pope 
over against the mere catalogue of fumy subjectivisms in the 
pages of Goethe, Nietzsche, and Lenau! The pageant of English 
poetry is sweetly objective; German verse, with the exception, to 
some extent, of Heine and Schiller, is totally pre-occupied with its 
own ravings. 

Just as difficult as it would be to mediate between two philo- 
sophers of different schools that refused to acknowledge each 
other’s standpoints, and wished to settle the question by ordeal, so 
is it to reconcile two nations to whom these simple things have 
not been made clear. Emerson says “Do you love me?” means 
“Do you see the same truth as I do?” “Entre deux peuples 
comme entre deux hommes il ne peut y avoir amitié étroite et 
solidarité qu’alors que leurs intelligences ont pris le con- 
tact."1_ Comprehension brings peace and puts out class- 
hatred. To say nothing, but to keep laying down two keels 
to one, is the most unphilosophical of methods, the very kernel of 
class and national hatred. Philosophy at this juncture of English 
history will prove a divine unction. 

In Germany, some acquaintance with English literature is 
widespread, and is of good omen for the future, but the converse 
unfortunately does not hold in England. Whether or no, as 
Emerson affirms, Englishmen cannot interpret the German mind, 
the amount England actually knows about Germany is not great 
nor thorough. Matthew Arnold, though he writes with admiration 
on Germany, really knows so little that he makes grammatical 
errors whenever he transcribes a sentence or the title of a book. 
Either the knowledge of present-day writers is less, or their taste 
is less robust than it was in the times of Mill and Wordsworth: 
“Nothing can be so antipathetic to the modern mind as Goethe’s 
ideal of life. All that Carlyle says of him is a mistake and a mis- 
apprehension. . . The Germans attempt thought, but their thought 
is worse than none ;”2 and, after some time spent in the Harz to 
learn the language: 


1. Melchoir de Vogiié. 
2. Mill’s Letters. 





Peace with Germany. 


“T travelled among unknown men, 
In lands beyond the sea, 

Nor, England! did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee. 

’Tis past, that melancholy dream!” 


And, again, in the beginning of the “ Prelude ” :— 
“ Escaped 
From that vast city, where I long had pined 
A discontented sojourner.” 


Or in Blackwood’s for 1821: “Such a thing as a German gentle- 
man we conceive to be a non-ens.” For the most remarkable thing 
about German life is that it has so escaped criticism. True, 
four or five clever sketches of things German can be found in every 
French bookshop; but Englishmen are so inconsequent as to be 
piling up armaments against Germany, while at the same time 
holding everything in that unknown land gro magnifico. Ger- 
many’s preposterous vanity thrives on the flattery of the round 
earth, and can make use of deadly and poisonous expressions when 
other nations muster enough courage to reject her hated demands. 
“Les Allemands voudraient étre considérés comme un peuple 
d’élite, vertueux et pur, choisi par la Providence . . . c'est pourquoi 
ils s’'arment des pieds a la téte . . . ils espérent conquérir et purifier 
le monde.” Until criticism has made it clear that German society 
is not the state of innocency it is believed to be, the press cannot 
be blamed for a war-heat it did not engender; while Germany 
holds different views of humanity and justice from the rest of 
Europe, it is in vain that the Hague Court hands down decisions. 
The question for other nations is not whether they shall accept 
Germany’s version, but that Germany be brought to acknowledge 
on a factual basis the wickedness of that veikos she has taken to 
her heart, which is making her an alien among the children of men. 


The philosophical method, argument before armament, is a 
shorter route to peace than that of saying nothing, never complain- 
ing, never explaining ; going ahead, two keels to one. Heavy guns 
do, without doubt, keep the enemy off ; but it is a bitter way, it does 
not distinguish his better from his more pernicious qualities, and it 
can leave a Christian nation open to the charge of opposing good 
indiscriminately with bad. No such recrimination avails against 
the hand of the critic probing the reins and the art, sheltered under 
the zgis of a general theory. To fall back on an example once 
more: Germans pride themselves on pursuing an anthropological 
politic, that is, politics based on a particular form of skull. They 


3. Victor Joze: Babylone d’ Allemagne. 
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generally hold that Christ was no Hebrew, but a genial, blue-eyed 
blond. To the enlightened critic this has the smack of the pro- 
cedure of conceptualism. He enquires among scientists whether 
it has been substantiated, and finds, as he expected, that it is only 
a sanguine theory divorced from fact. Going deeper, he takes 
notice of the heads offered to his view on market-places and in 
private circles, and is compelled, even unwillingly, to the judgment 
that the type of skull of living Germans is monstrous. 

In 1832 Richard Chevenix remarked on “the licence of 
unbridled imagination among the Germans.” It is not necessary 
to pass laborious years wading through all the three million five 
hundred thousand words of Kant in order to know what passes in 
those brains. He who runs may read it out of the titles of the cheap 
scientific weeklies on the station stalls, the great twin doctrines of 
brotherly hate, and—still more worthy of a masculine character— 
of the restoration of polygamy. 

This way of thinking, uncriticised, unchecked, is driving the 
nation with fury against the culture of Europe; unless it be exor- 
cised, it will doubtless break forth one day and fill the earth 
with ruins, “overwhelming all the laborious advances of mankind 
in blood-drenched chaos.” For Germany is strong, and she can 
fight ; and in her triumph will set the cause of human progress back 
three hundred years. 

It behoves the new writer to say plenty; these facts are not 
well known. “Two keels to one” is right manful as far as it 
expresses resistance, but it will hardly reach German ideas. These 
remain, stubborner than ships and shot, to be broken only by the 
tenfold stronger strength of other, purer ideas. 

The lack of sense for the positive virtues (those not directly 
based on force), for institutions, for realism—these are names 
for the same thing—is the ground of the abnormal petulancy of 
the German character. The face of nature sometimes appears in 
moods that ring sympathetically upon the soul and fill it with mys- 
tical joy. But not among Germans. The sense of beauty rises 
up in judgment with that generation and condemns it. “Higher 
than the heights above, deeper than the depths beneath” are words 
void of meaning. All variations have been effectually washed out 
of the national character, to use the phrase of natural selection. In 
a land where there is no real parliament, no real church, no real 
club, Auslainder connotes a superior psyche. An authoriiy 
like Dr. Karl Peters says that “Miss, Mademoiselle, and 
Signorina” sound in German ears like titles. “ Ausser der Sprache 
und einer Reihe von Untugenden gibt es kaum etwas was den 
Deutschen im Auslande gegen Fremde abstempelt, und nichts was 
es ihm besonders anziehend machen kénnte, gerade Deutsch zu 
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bleiben. Etwa das deutsche Kneipenleben mit seinem riipelhaften 
Ton? Das was den Englander immer wieder in die Heimat zieht, 
das typische englische Heim, die oft bornierte aber klar umgrenzte 
englische Volkssitte, englische Lebensart, fehlt bei uns. Nur in 
einem haben wir etwas in Auftreten und Lebensform was man als 
typisch deutsch heute schon bezeichnen kann, das ist der mili- 
taérische Zuschnitt in Behalten und Benehmen wie ihn das Preussen- 
tum in sich entwickelt hat.”4 

[Except the language and a list of vices, there is scarcely any- 
thing which distinguishes the German abroad from the foreigner ; 
and nothing that could influence him to remain German, except, 
perhaps, the Kneipe and its rough tone. We have not that attrac- 
tive English home, those sometimes narrow-minded but always 
clearly marked English popular morals and habits, which draw the 
Englishman back to his native land. But one thing we have, 
which in appearance and manner may be termed typically German, 
and that is the military cut in deportment and behaviour which 
originated in Prussia.] 

An English education leaves a deeper impression. The Earl 
of Cromer remarks somewhere how often he has had occasion to 
notice the skill with which lads fresh from college handle masses of 
aborigines. Nevertheless, Germans earnestly hold English culture 
for a corruption they are divinely decreed to supersede. Mr. Bonar 
Law opposed this doctrine-in the House of Commons, saying that if 
war came fatalism would be not the cause of it, but the lack of 
human skill. Let us stir up the sense that is in us! Surely it is 
only by courtesy that the fatherland of grotesques and fairy tales 
is proclaimed the teacher of Europe. Which of the great inven- 
tions or discoveries came from Germany? Was not Locke before 
Kant ; Hume greater than him, and did not Richard Burthogge an- 
ticipate the essential of what he had to say? Does Newton yield to 
Leibnitz, or Milton to Klopstock? What, apart from his beautiful 
language, are the juvenile problems that agitate Goethe? State 
organisation, the sole matter in which Germany has the advantage 
(which, together with the question of the increase of population, 
will form the subject of another essay), is a derivative of the com- 
fortable doctrine that a man is not responsible for the nourishing 
of his own children—a fruitful subject. 

French criticism, though sharp enough, has not the advantage 
of being in metaphysical terms, and is hence excluded from German 
consideration. The use of the three concepts, together with a 
keen sense of fact, has a better prospect of reaching the dreadful 
animus and modifying it: which were a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. 

Puiuip Ferry, M.A. 
4. Deutsche Monatschrift iv. 











MUSIC AND COMMON LIFE. 


OH, Melody—Sovereign enunciator of life’s infinite suggestion— 
Thou art no guide for such as men are—poor, witless, heavy-hearted 
things, mere bondmen—janitors of life’s golden blessing-gate, who 
crawl and talk and sleep away the precious hours, whilst the brave 
and great of heart pass on to the enchanted sphere, scattering 
behind them as they go great floods of light, like fire-bolts shot 
from shining heaven into the frigid desolation of forlorn perspec- 
tive! This great effort of becoming which we term our life, this 
all-hoping, deep-issuing existence, throbbing in travail of the Ages’ 
high endeavour—surely none other than this is the giant theme, 
the high and mighty burden of the song of songs. 

Like the healing virtue in the troubled well-springs of 
Bethesda, so are the sweet tones of Melody falling upon the coarse 
encrusted method of the time. But what can words avail to 
describe the suffusing ecstasy of measureless transport? In this 
communion shall we not foul the silence to offer the chattering 
gibberish of tongues? 

Music surely is the language of feeling in the Spiritual World. 
And yet how pitiful the actual lives of the great music-masters 
seem in contrast to the work which many have bequeathed to us; 
how strange that from such proud, vain-glorious, and often sad and 
miserable figures should have proceeded such a wealth of pure and 
enriching thought—a veritable God’s host, charged with redemption 
to the dull lives of men. 

It is no mean knowledge of Heaven that we sometimes get 
from our fellows, though 


“*Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incenséd points 
Of mighty opposites.” 


What unutterable experiences we partake of in the mystical 
communion of spirit-music! The street and the office, and the 
chilling work of men, which but now were such common and re- 
pellent sights, see how our glad thoughts can clothe even these 
with the poetry and grandeur we ourselves are radiant with. 

Every good man is a fountain of sweet music, if we cannot 
hear it, we can always see it—it is published in the record of his 
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life, for be sure that no good action but had its fruitful thought 
welling from the deep springs of spiritual life. 

Orpheus, it is said, arrested the movements of the mute forces 
of nature, enraptured of his genius; we can do more—we can 
arrest with the fine subtlety of music’s charm even the coarseness 
of men’s fierce desires and infuse a high spirit of enriching poetry 
into thankless lives. 

The melody that arises in our hearts in times of joy, deep 
thankfulness, or hope, is so pure, so elemental, and so personal that 
all ungenerous deformities are swallowed up in its transfiguring 
light—we take ourselves as the type and standard of the Eternal 
consciousness without time or limit; we are apprised of immor- 
tality, though young, in the glad morning of this mortal life: we 
have a claim upon God, and know that even in the menace of the 
years it is well. Such moments are the Spirit’s birthdays, though 
ageless and without time: the cosmic populace of whirling fire-orbs 
shivering the black deeps with the miracle of fine wave-disturbance, 
together with all the solemn mysteries of physical life are, for the 
time being, eclipsed in grandeur by the claim and prospect of the 
spirit—it is the great and superlative revelation ever new in these 
days as of old, when men were the wonder children of a new earth 
bursting with far-reaching life. 

Singers are life’s commentators, though they should ignore the 
low experience: the fruitful speculation, the business advantage, 
the social distinction, these, too, are very real, but require no inter- 
pretation from the lyric sage. They are pleasant conveniences to 
beguile the hours, but yet are ministers only in the chamber where 
is enthroned the sovereign attributes of peace and love. 

All work is mere labour that ministers to no generous enthu- 
slasm, it is a base service unworthy of man’s rich endowment and no 
grace shall wait upon it. 

What have I to do with your tawdry morality? I have long 
since seen Love in fellowship, and Prudence in business—and have 
understood. 

When we indulge our affections we make an old world young 
again—we put on the immortality of disburdened spirits: Success, 
Fame, Wealth, why, these things are toys—let us not carry our 
dish-covers in armorial ceremony to the guest-chamber! 

Of all spiritual influences music is the most spiritual; it is the 
voice of the Invisible, “the High and Lofty One which inhabiteth 
Eternity,” and speaks to all who may be said to “live” during the 
period of this earthly experience. 

It is so purely religious that no authority of human kind has 
yet succeeded in defining and limiting its service to the race. 
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But, perhaps, the sweetest music of all is that which is more 
felt than heard—the influence of unfolding life in early spring when 
the country lanes are alive with murmurings from the children of 
this last creation—the song of birds and the meeting of many 
waters. 

In these moments, when “ we feel the electric thrill, the touch 
of life that seems almost too much,” then it is that— 


“The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls 
And lifts us unawares 

Out of all meaner cares.” 


But these serene moments are too pure to be with us continually 
in the normal progress of our life ; too often our way is in the dark 
places, where only shame and unhappiness can inspire us to make 
effect for the finer hope. 

Yet although there should be no visible sunshine the day may 
not be entirely without light; for, as the atmosphere holds in re- 
serve for our benefit the light-rays which it has previously absorbed 
(which we call twilight)—so too the twilight of inspiration we may 
well call memory; hence the joyful recognition among kindred 
souls of the strange bursts of unexpected genius. Beethoven and 
Wagner have reminded us of almost all we knew, and were in 
danger of forgetting. 

Critics would persuade men of the superiority of this or that 
masterpiece, but pay no heed to such frivolous prattling—that only 
is great which appeals to your heart with the divine influence of 
lofty cheer. There is no merit in the quantity of a man’s genius, 
as a short life is often better than a long one—the force of truth 
is not to be gauged by a numerical computation of its exemplars. 


“It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, that like far distant stars come in sight 
Once in a century! 
But better far it is to speak 
Some simple word which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men,” 


That only which is effective is good: the cause of civilisation 
is indebted more to the sun-like geniality of William Shakespeare 
than to all the decorous fulminations of orthodox ecclesiasticism. 
Many an angel-truth comes unannounced through unfamiliar 
channels to our hearts. 

Charity and truth have many birthplaces, though only a few 
are pointed out! 
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Good thoughts are born with wings, and a desire to fly away ; 
they can only be induced to stay with us by a service of unremitting 
devotion on our part. 

If we will be their slave, they will be our master—such are the 
royal terms of this enchantment. 

Our thirst for beauty is out of all proportion to our capacity 
for receiving it, but we are not discouraged, for the very knowledge 
of our limitations whispers to us of the grandeur and the immensity 
of our hope. 

We can reach the great deeps of this world’s misery and ruin, 
where despair broods in sullen darkness upon the wreck of things ; 
many, indeed, have travelled this way; but the sovereign altitudes 
of joy and faith where life stands naked to the insufferable ecstasy, 
what manner of man can look upon these things and live? 

But the scrambling rabble have made of life a mere feast of 
showmanship; they have built them cities and palaces where too 
often is neither peace nor honour—what wonder in such case that 
hearts are dull and bitter, what more natural result to— 


“The struggle for ignoble things, 
The strife for triumph more than truth, 
The hardening of the heart, which brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of youth ?” 


But we miss the warmth of men in this chilly air,—clever 
people there are in abundance, and many famous men of business— 
portentous sights enough in their way,—but we are not inspired ; 
they do not come as genial ministers to re-inforce the fading fresh- 
ness of our eyes and hearts—they weary us so that we fly to the 
cold -print of books to be reminded of these virtues which have 
apparently (to quote an inscription in Canterbury Cathedral) de- 
parted this life with certain members of the Biggs family. We 
have had to make artificial men and women—as an improvement 
upon the existing creation—and have achieved quite a respectable 
success! 

But as the fame of Plato has descended undimmed through 
the ages by the fervour of his few disciples, so have we hope for the 
generous enthusiasms of our kind battling for life among the rough 
activities of these feverish years. 

The love we have for any single thing is fast becoming as 
much a necessity as a virtue. A good poet or musician is an 
ambassador to men from that heaven it is in their power to be 
familiar with: his charge it is that all who wil) may be numbered 
with “the pure in heart, the blessed who shall see God.” 

The fascination of music is that it asks us such astonishing 
and unanswerable questions, and at the same time insists upon our 
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making some hazardous reply. This reminds one of the story of the 
wise man who said upon his deathbed to his indolent children, “ My 
sons, dig in the vineyard,” and it is said that though they found no 
treasure, yet they got their living by the grapes, the fruit of their 
tillage. 

This is what the fine influence of music accomplishes ; it nur- 
tures what of virtue we already possess, whilst we essay to fathom 
the mysteries of its great beneficence. 

Music, like the kingdom of Heaven, is not founded upon merit, 
but upon love: it appeals more to the affections than to the intel- 
lect ; like the sun’s light, which is appreciated more than understood. 

An .intellectual criticism of another’s music is an ambitious 
impertinence—what man shall hope to forecast for his fellows the 
sensation of the morning light? This is an individual matter, and 
the effect can at no hazard be guessed at. 

Some people do, of course, specialize in musical subject— 
students of form, fugal analysis and so forth—but an intricate 
knowledge of the structure of the work, and ability to effectively 
dissect it, are not necessary to the very fullest enjoyment of it. 

Genius is the capacity to see those things which most nearly 
affect us. 

Only vulgar people look ahead for wonders ; in our heart only 
can be found the true beauty, the beauty which can alone give 
grateful peace, sufficient 


. . . to over-rule the power 

Of discontent, and check the birth 

Of thoughts, with better thoughts at strife, 
The most familiar bane of life, 

Since parting innocence bequeathed 
Mortality to earth.” 


I myself have very few preferences in artistic matters. I love the 
imperishable monuments of Athenian culture, the inspiring story of 
Socrates and his peace and hope; the song-story of the deeds of 
Agammemnon—he, the king of men—who, for Menelaus and 
Achilles’ love, fought for Helen before the walls of the City of 
Priam of the ashen spear ;—these I love, and all other beautiful 
stories of manly doing and endeavouring, down to Samuel Johnson 
and My Lord Montagne. Among the great masters of painting 
and drawing, the names of Michael Angelo, Titian, Durer, Velas- 
quez, Holbein, and many others “ bestride the narrow earth like a 
colossus,” and are severally taken to have explored, rather than 
indicated, the paths where beauty is to be met with, if recognised. 
In music also there is demanded a noble width of sympathy if we 
would enjoy the full pleasure of the feast; we must not satiate 
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ourselves at the first experience of delight so that no subsequent 
thrill can effect us—this is the snare which is laid for all strong and 
affecting enthusiasms to narrow and degrade their working. 


How inexpressibly thankful do we feel sometimes for the gift 
of sight—the overwhelming promise of a vigorous intellect as it 
grapples with the mysteries of illustrious science ; then in manhood 
with ripened faculty our whole being how it shivers at the con- 
templation of the infinity of space and worlds, and the ghastly 
minuteness of our little sun and planets. What a paralysing dumb- 
ness of deep wonder and gratitude do we feel then to be given a 
part in this solemn and gigantic drama until someone discovers 
some—gold! ; 

Then are the heavens shrivelled up like a scroll, and man, whose 
heart and intellect dared even to compass the might and wisdom 
of the Eternal, is found to dwell quite cheerfully in mud huts, 
scrambling along on all fours among the dirt. 

Truly, “we sell the thrones of angels for a short and turbulent 
pleasure.” 

Beware of the dominion. of one desire—'tis better to have none 
at all. 

To have but one hope in life, where is showered such abun- 
dant promise, is a base ingratitude; it is to play the part of a 
prudent tradesman who should say to himself, “I mean to mind 
my own business—without ‘enquiring what the street knows about 
destitution, misery, or want.” 


“To have no sympathy but for our own success is to impoverish 
the joy of life, and diminish the invigorating attachments of in- 
formal fellowship.”—Stanley Cull. 


Never by such practices shall we draw nearer to 


... “that blessed mood 

In which the burthen of the mystery 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 

Is lightened.” 


Music and the arts are generally not without their temptations 
to narrowness and a restricted satisfaction of view. If you are 
generous enough to take inspiring influences on trust you will 
rarely have necessity to put them on trial. The language of 
melody is addressed to the heart, not the head; and like love and 
pity is not to be too critically analysed. 

The opera and the oratorio are complex and ambitious struc- 
tures, but this avails them nothing if there is no appeal to the 
common fund of domestic virtues. 
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’Tis useless to search for strange harmonies and startling sin- 
gularities of rhythm and progression—the body must have a soul 
or it will not live. Work of this kind may arrest a fugitive atten- 
tion and applause, but the discovery of the cause of the charm will 
dismiss it. 

Country children cannot sufficiently admire the steam-engine— 
until they grow up. 

What a vigorous waste of painful toil and laboured intellectual 
excitation is apparent everywhere in the higher walks of art: the 
children of the Kingdom truly are cast out, whilst the sphere 
echoes to the profane skeleton-worship of the high stewards of 
conventional and academical pedagogy. 

Many of our musical friends invite us to a banquet with the 
angels, and “the spirits of just men made perfect,” and then ask 
us to accept instead a lecture upon “a mis-shapen chaos of well- 
seeming forms.” 

We set out to meet Socrates and found St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Let us be our own measure and standard of perfection in the 
judgment of the pure and beautiful—we cannot loan our feelings 
to the understanding of the passing stranger. The estimate of the 
practised critic may have a value to those whose interest is one of 
commerce—for those who could tell you the price of a ton of soap, 
without the slightest knowledge of the extent of its benefit—but 
to one whose valuation is founded upon the moral wealth of that 
cheerfulness or courage which it can dispense or exhort to—to 
such an one his services are of no account. 

Music, like religion, came down in old time out of heaven for 
the consolation and benefit of men: they were young then, and 
4 joyful as the singing of birds in spring: now, like the earth— 
A people their fellows, they have grown old and irritable, and refuse 
to share in the genial interests and simple thoughts of the un- 
lettered and obscure. 

To grow old and weary in body is misery enough, but the 
extinction of spiritual sensibility is the final bitterness in the most 
sorrowful tragedy we can be called upon to witness—a very mimicry 
of death in life! 

The enjoyment of life depends not so much upon length of 
days as upon the frequency of our pure and reviving experiences— 
the subliminal and supraliminal whisperings form the unsuspected 
basis and the consolation of the working life. 

Every man that looks forward to the morrow pays:a tribute 
to the high potency of that spirit whose effectuality in common 
moments he is often the first to impugn. 

Our destiny is debated about in assemblies and public places— 
but is worked out in silence and solitude where few eyes are con- 
cerned to study and applaud. 
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We must not despise the small beauties that enrich our life— 
the electrons of atomic astronomy are as wonderful as the gigantic 
fire-balls of sidereal space. 

A man that cannot judge for himself of the supreme beauty 
deserves not less than to be conditioned by the judgment of others. 

The arts and all beauty and revelation have a common origin 
—they are called by various names, as are the different countries 
of the earth which men inhabit, but they are not strangers to one 
another, except in their momentary appearance. If we had lived to 
the age of the English Channel we would have known this more. 

Age, and its daughter Development, work not less havoc with 
the seas and the continents than with the features and characters 
of men and women: we ourselves grow up with the children, so 
that at death we are able to identify them, for they are very 
altered ! 

The perfect man is he who should exult in every religion, and 
be porous to every source of light and beauty; without bitterness 
for the measure and manner of revelation: fearful only for the 
preservation of the clear springs from sectarian monopoly, and the 
arrogance of those who claim the ocean’s virtue for their every 
bubble. 


“Sun, all the heaven is glad for thee: what care 
If lower mountains light their snowy-phares 
At thine effulgence ?. yet acknowledge not 


The source of day ?” 
—Browning. 


In the general wonderment which envelopes life I often think that 
the simplest sensations are the purest: that however intellect and 
artifice labour to do us service, they can never enrich us to the 
extent which the sudden surprise of beauty ever does momentarily 
and without effort. 

In music, the grand substitute to remind us of the lofty and 
heroic character of our work and hope is surely the organ: there is 
a solemn majesty in this instrument which puts to shame the flip- 
pancy of daintier things: when the organ speaks, only gods should 
sing. 

Where should we have better placed this giant songster than 
in the solemn faes where men have crept to lay their miseries in 
the common dust and await in confidence and peace the redeeming 
satisfaction of the spirits’ claim. 

There is a largeness and generosity in these master-tones that 
only great hearts can rise and expand to. 

Organs might very well say to many, as did the great Apostle 
upon Mars Hill at Athens, to those who “worshipped they knew 
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not what,” “Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship—Him declare 
we unto you”; they are no unworthy interpreters of the Great 
Spirit for many, having no other method of communication—for 
many who from various disabilities are disqualified from orthodox 
satisfactions, and cannot with any effort believe that the Giver of 
all good things especially desires that we “should praise Him in 
His name Jah.” 

Music and worship are the bright daughters of the stern 
mother Necessity, who was herself the strange firstborn of human 
consciousness; we meditated; we attempted—we failed—this is 
the story which in many chapters has taught us of the unconquer- 
able hope which is in man. Failure is a relative term, and may be 
defined as an unsatisfactory approximation to that state we had 
expected and desired—we should not have failed had we not ex- 
pected to succeed: this is why the lives of the greatest are not 
termed failures, because they deceived themselves with no ex- 
pectation of achieving the highest possible ideal. 

They managed very well with that limit of knowledge and 
virtue they possessed, as in the absence of the sun we manage 
very well with candles and arc-lights—in such measure is success 
enjoyed. 

“Non nobis, Nomine” is the superscription upon the Temple 
of Fame, but there are many different inscriptions upon the tomb- 
stones inside. 

If a man could be found who knew all, it is more than likely 
that he would say nothing—and vice versé. 

To endeavour—even to struggle hard—is no bitterness in thus 
life: so that it be for truth and knowledge and a healthy peace. 

Genius is of roughest courage, and is never dismayed by the 
petty inconveniences which attend upon poverty and the thousand 
and one constraints of a working existence—it does not expect an 
effusive welcome and assistance from the kings and princes of this 
world, and is not disappointed ; it a:iks—if it does not supplicate— 
that it may be allowed only to iive 2ui wok with or without 
reward, unmolested by the feverish rabble who are tossing for 
sixpences at the cemetery gates. 

Strength and Pity are so much together that often they seem 
inseparable—they are the bright angels which often transfigure 
the men and women they attend on—like the two invisible bodies 
which eclipse the bright star Algol. Under the influence of some 
strong spiritual fervour people are often observed to possess a 
generosity and a kindliness of heart which is in marked contrast to 
the kind of dealing they exhibit in what is called their saner 
moments—it is because they have pierced for a moment the deep 
vapours which convention has suffered to envelope life, and have 
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glanced into the ocean of deep beauty above, and are intoxicated 
by the unexpected disclosure. 

It is a strong witness for the sound basis of the common hope 
that we can imagine no blessedness that we dare not endeavour to 
attain to. 

Circumstances alter opportunities, but not capabilities; there 
is no virtue that can be monopolised by one class, any more than 
there is any religion which can be monopolised by one church ; 
the spirit knows no limits except what the human heart imposes 
upon itself. 

The errand boy, laden with parcels, trudging along the city 
streets to the invigorating suggestiveness and consolation of the 
melody he is whistling, is as full of the godly benison of poetic 
cheer as prophets and sages can ever hope to be—the care we 
should expect to weigh so heavy upon his prospect and condition 
has been lifted, and without even the merit of a good man’s prayer, 
he is admitted into the fellowship and satisfaction of the blessed 
and exalted souls. 

Melody is the key to all hearts that are worth opening—those 
that will not yield to this—fine Nature’s talisman—are past the 
help and sympathy of spiritual things. 

There is no limit to the possibilities which the sound of music 
suggests—unless it be to make a poet of a blockhead. 

A good song is an unorthodox benediction, and works 
instantly. 

Some men pass through this mortal life as if they were but 
“tuning up,” so to speak, for the everlasting song which they say 
is the delight and worship of the spirits. 


“In the kingdom of Ponemah, 
In the land of the hereafter.” 


With these men—whom we meet more and more infrequently— 
life still is shadowed by intelligence. 

But there are very many whose spirits have descended to a 
low plane, who need some special reminder before they can awake 
again to the knowledge of the purer enjoyment they have left 
behind. 

For these poor souls, and for all whose hearts and sympathies 
have suffered in the maiming engagements of a selfish worldliness, 
there is one special time which can never fail to invite to song and 
melody, and peace and love—it is the season which is called Christ- 
mas! Then it is that this ancient earth of ours, and all that it 
develops and sustains, seems young again in the kindly charm and 
enthusiasm which ever attends upon the birth-season of the Master- 
spirit; then it is that the children seem nearer to us in the pure 
innocence of joy and love; the aged and the suffering at this time 
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also take heart in grateful remembrance of the time of Peace, and 
the distressed and lonely in the streets and garrets of the great 
cities feel that even in the darkness and solitude of their obscure 
and spiritless lives there may yet be a faint hope glimmering even 
for them in the far distance. 

He that at such a time cannot find “a song and melody in his 
heaviness” is a base churl; he would not sing though the birds 
should make offer of accompaniment. 

I sometimes think that the very sweetest of all kinds of music 
is the simple carol—the unpretentious melody which seems to 
bubble up, rather than be thought out, at that season of the year 
when the child life and all that it stands for is the engaging topic 
of our minds. 

Symphonies and oratorios are, indeed, excellent works—con- 
summate masterpieces of bright genius, many of them, but the 
exalted taste which is the necessary key to their appreciation dis- 
qualifies them for the expression of the elemental and untutored 
feelings of the major millions. 

They are not at home in the dazzling palaces of our intellectual 
far-sightedness—they much prefer the fields and lanes of mother- 
earth ; the cottage with the glowing fire and the lowly companion- 
ship of those whose part it is in life to toil and sing and hope with- 
out a vision above the cramped perspective of their sphere and 
circumstance. : 

That which can create in any living soul the redeeming sen- 
sation of peace or thankfulness is a masterpiece, though it were but 
the sight of bluebells in a field. 

“Tf men would only work their souls as nobly as their iron!” 

The bright colours which our eyes delight in are entirely due 
to the influence of ether wave-lengths imperceptible in themselves, 
yet their number conditions for us the splendour of the earth, the 
sea, and sky. 

Let us not be deaf to the appeal of small things; all the 
pleasure in life is not in scaling mountains, nor is the sweetest 
flower the tempting edelweiss. 

Of course our taste is immediately conditioned by our momen- 
tary mood, therefore we are protected from the usurpation of an 
unalterable judgment, but this is no inconsistency; nor need wé 
fear that our perception of beauty, though it varies, has, therefore, 
no real value—it obeys the law of growth and development with 
all created things, with the body, the ocean, the spirit, the planet, 
and the whole cosmic phenomena. 

Christmas is the commemoration, above all things, of the 
season of Promise, of the birth of genius and the elemental forti- 
tudes of peace and hope; it is the honoured birth-time of One 
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who, above all men, revealed the substance beneath the shadow of 
yearning which is in us all. 

Is not this a theme fit even for the very birth of song and 
melody ? 

This “descent into generation,” as Plotimus termed our mortal 
life—surely, it is worth no beggarly commemoration; the know- 
ledge that we were once what we have hope that we shall be 
hereafter surely is no mean comforter in this paralysing confusion 
which is termed “the sum of things,” surely it is no other idea than 
this that makes it possible to believe that “he that now goeth on 
his way weeping and bearing forth good seed shall doubtless come 
again with joy and bring his sheaves with him.” 

Music, like the hope of immortality, is so immense that few 
escape the elemental power of its great appeal—it is like the sun- 
rise in the tropics which nothing can ignore ; sing a man a song of 
hope and courage which shall touch his heart, and the “ Outlines 
of Christian Doctrine” may go begging. 

Suggestion is the grand instructor of mankind, the pilot which 
steers us past the boundary of knowledge for a further conquest. 

“Poetry,” it has been said, “is the only thing which in all ages 
will be recognised as truth.” 

Scientists, philosophers, theologians, and other “ men of parts, 
have often been at great pains to exalt the importance of their 
several attainments, but what man yet lived with so high a vision 
as to comprehend the order of the universe; the spider that can 
with difficulty arch with his web a single tracery of King Henry’s 
Chape) shall never guess the design of Westminster Abbey. 

In an ordered universe, there shall be no part which cannot be 
harmonised with the whole, and in a disordered universe, who shall 
judge for us what is important, seeing there is no plan or end to 
be conformed to? 

Evil is as indispensable to existence as development, which is 
the condition of it, but the evils which men have made in imitation 
of the design they have not understood in nature are not necessary, 
and will have to be dispensed with. 

To be made by the force of circumstances to act is a good 
thing ; but to be made to think is a better, and redeems it. 

But I hate the common practice of thinking in stone—the 
idolatry of pretentious appearances—the building of king’s houses 
for mice to live in. 

Even in music the malady is not entirely absent. Some years 
ago an eminent composer wrote one of the most surpassingly 
difficult and intellectually profound orchestral accompaniments to 
show off the beauties of a nursery rhyme. It reminded me of a 
fly attempting to ascend with the officious assistance of ten thou- 
sand aeroplanes! 
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Surely 


“A jewel lock’d into the woefull’st cask 
That ever did contain a thing of worth.” 


I felt rather sorry for this gentleman’s amazing waste of 
energy. It must have taken him quite a year, but as it was 
orchestration, and not inspiration, the result was a merciless and 
insufferable boredom. 

Never was ingenuity so misplaced, for, after parading before 
us all the tricks and eccentricities of musical scholarship—like a 
singer who should entertain us with a view of his larynx—he 
retired discomfited; true, he was loudly applauded by a large 
audience, but they will be forgiven for that. 

If that composer’s work is given shelter with the Immortals, 
there will surely be a general riot on Parnassus—a wild stampede 
for the quickest way out. When that comes to pass I hope that 
everybody concerned will 


“Erect his statue then, and worship it, 
And make my image but an ale-house sign.” 


Skeletons are fine things, but new clothes don’t fit them. 

Scholarship is exceeding its privileges when it essays to thrust 
out Genius, and should be summarily rebuked; in its own sphere 
it is august and reverend enough, but in its usurpation of the 
Muses’ courts it is both dull and stupid. 

A learned man ought to advertise when he intends playing his 
own compositions, for the convenience of those who mean to stop 
away. 

There is no particular merit in mere difficulty, except when it 
approaches the impossible—a situation too rarely afforded in these 
days. 

Wagner, Chopin, and Liszt are not chiefly meritorious on ac- 
count of their extreme difficulty—they have a pronouncement of 
steep and passionate earnestness to deliver, for which the ordinary 
vocabulary is well-nigh impotent to serve. If a man out of the 
fulness of his heart shall speak of love we will forbear to dis- 
countenance heroics, we will appreciate the difficulty of distilling 
glory into common grammar; but though a man speak with the 
tongue of men and of angels and have nothing worth saying it 
shall not be forgiven him. 

I would rather hear Socrates give a lecture upon “the police 
force,” than I would hear any member of the police force give a 
lecture upon Socrates. 

Great men may be forgiven a little obscurity at times, for the 
summit tops of thought are ever enveloped in a deep, brooding 
mist, like Melancholy sucking at the sweet parts of life. 
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The mind is a small chariot to carry the mighty knowledge of 
united ages, but the spirit is equal also to bear along “the multitude 
which no man can number” of the Archangels and the heavenly 
host, and the space of a million suns. 

The symphony which thrusts you into a stertorous sleep is not 
a fit subject for applause, though its profundity should be as deep 
as Hamlet’s madness, fashioning all manner of dyspeptic ills from 
restless meditation. 

I have heard some music that made me feel as if I could climb 
up trees and bark aloud for sheer contagion of insanity. It is not 
consolation enough to know that the composer, “ sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought,” has endured for our sakes, “leanness for 
many years,” in painful labour. We did not ask to be regaled 
thus, and at such expense ; we had much rather have listened to an 
ordinary coon song than have followed him along tortuous alley- 
ways, staggering with a fractious muse which 


“Striving pulse on pulse seems ever near 


The elucidation it does not attain.” 
—Joseph Stothert. 


And yet the mere learning of the schools is in its way, too, a 
pretty story; first comes the boy all flushed from scholars’ sports, 
most loth to waste a precious hour in painful poring over dry five 
finger studies; then the promising young student, full of rules for 
avoidance of “consecutive fifths,” comes, eager to assault the world 
with untried confidence in special gifts; lastly, the grave and spec- 
tacled professor (reverend mentor of aspiring youth) limps awk- 
wardly upon the public stage, full of years and surfeited with tax 
of many trials, only to find himself a dry and heavy pendant to 
whom the oracles are both dumb and blind. 

So passes a life unvisited by the pentecostal benediction of 
the cloven hoof—unwarmed by the dreaming of dreams and the 
seeing of many visions ; a soul which had not stooped to rest at the 
fountain from which it is given to “drink of the water of life 
freely.” 

If we would be inspired, we must abandon ourselves to the 
great impressions. Like the old man Jacob, we must dare even to 
wrestle blindly all night with the Omnipotent, and say in our 
hearts, “I will not let thee go, except Thou bless me!” 

We must both court and assault the fickle muse; but sheer 
strength and “the capacity for taking infinite pains” is not enough. 
We must be of the “ goodly fellowship of the prophets,” seers and 
sages of the divine transfiguring Beauty. We must receive before 
we can describe, else surely we are mere gossips prattling aimlessly 
the commonest small-talk. 
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But the muses’ courts are paved with flinty stones, ill-suited 
to the patter of flippant feet. 

The dwellers here are those only who are of strong and 
roughest courage, disdaining to court the favour of the itinerant 
herd at the expense of the martyrdom of high ideals, who are 
content rather to live as wanderers and outcasts, falling perchance 
upon such friends as purest sympathy may provide, whenever 
“there is no room for them in the inn.” 

Oh! solemn, unfathomable mystery of Life; Oh! Pity, plead- 
ing our common fellowship in the Great Adventure. What a blind 
and miserable shallowness is this which essays to exalt upon the 
front of Heaven our individual features; a mis-shapen plaster-cast 
presented with a song and dance to the Almighty! 

The chief tragedy in the world is the fact that great men are 
not proud, and fools ave! Another is that fools are judged so too 
much by the current standards of sanity, like the impeachment of 
Sophocles by contemptible upstarts. 

How is it that we instantly know if a work is inspired, or 
whether it has been merely thought out; whether it came from 
Heaven or is merely another prodigy born of “the grey matter at 
the back of the brain?” However difficult it may be to account for 
it, we certainly do know this at once and without doubt, as a shep- 
herd can instantly detect the presence of a stranger in the flock. 

Those glorious symphonies of Beethoven—melodic sagas of 
supremest beauty—how instant and overwhelming in their great 
appeal !—a story as of the fashioning of worlds. whispered at the 
counsels of many gods! 

We know these works, and from whence they came, be there 
never such a dearth of critics. 

“Pretension,” it is said, can sit still, but cannot act. Success 
only can be assured to those whose utterance is of “ great thoughts, 
grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the end.” 

The depth of our vision determines the degree of its 
permanence. 

I do not think it a hazardous prophecy to say that Beethoven 
and Wagner will far outstrip the fame of all moderns, just as 
Shakespeare has totally eclipsed the bright stars of Elizabethan 
culture. 

Mozart and Mendelssohn truly are sparkling and vivacious 
lights, but their gaiety seems rather to be the pent-up bubbling of 
abounding joy in the breast of messengers bidding us to “come and 
see” the glory of the banquet they have supped upon, than an 
announcement proper and final to themselves. They are as angels 
who should preclude the rising of “the bright and morning star” 
with a merry canticle. 
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There is a gravity in the outlook and vision of great men 
which is not a mere complaining against adverse fate, but, like the 
heavy air preluding the bursting of mighty storms, is Nature’s own 
provision for the lightning birth shooting great barbed darts into 
the void. 

Of Dante, of Beethoven, of Milton, and of many others, we 
feel inclined to say 


“Sorrow so royally in you appears 
That I will deeply put the fashion on 
And wear it in my heart.” 


But a cheap crowning of ourselves is no distinction; all can 
be kings and martyrs in their bed. 

Little men die in their pleasures. 

Adversity, “which, like the snake, ugly and venomous, yet 
hath a precious jewel in its head,” is the inspiration of the best 
endeavours, as prosperity is the arch-supplanter of them. 

Marcus Aurelius and “ that small transfigured band” of wealthy 
sages which the world in. old time has produced is remarkable, 
not so much for the depth and originality of his thought, as for 
the fact that he thought at a// in the circumstances. 

Having in mind the strong infection of environment, we are 
surprised at the purity of his thought, and are persuaded that he 
was greater than his circumstances. 

Wagner, “a prophet mighty in word and deed,” arouses in us 
no such feeling of incongruity or surprise ; we expect that he who 
dwells in the sight of great furnaces will be struck by a few 
sparks. 

Inspiration would seem to be the compensating benediction of 
pressed and battling lives—the heavens seem to open more freely 
to the “voice of one crying in the wilderness,” than to the languid 
entreaty of self-satisfied shopkeepers. 

Poverty is the stern first cause of the mightiest thought, the 
dynamic determining the fashion of creative evolution. 


“For miracles are ceas’d 
And therefore we must needs admit the means 


How things are perfected.” 
—Shakes peare. 


Most of the world’s kings are remarkable chiefly for the 
superior glory of their subjects. Those that “have greatness 
thrust upon them” are more numerous than those who ever do 
anything with it. 

Some gifts are so cheap that few can afford them with any 
profit. 
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He who would commune with “the rapt intelligencies fair” 
must harbour in his mind no jarring thoughts of worldly interest— 
must not fret upon the shabby manner of his circumstances, but 
give all that he has freely, nothing doubting, to the glory of his 
high desire. So shall he find treasure of imperishable profit “ full 
measure, pressed down and running over.” 

All who would be true to themselves and faithful to discharge 
the obligations of their special gifts must first of all be fearless, 
utterly without care of common standards; for nothing less than 
complete abandonment is demanded in the service of the highest 
enterprise. 

Strength, too, is necessary for all manner of noisome and un- 
wearying evils, infest, untrodden and solitary paths. You shall go 
forth to meet and fight with ridicule, poverty, ignorance, and 
failure, but these must first be overcome, for only in its own 
strength can genius succeed. 

In a life of highest service there is no reward, but there are 
many sweet and satisfying compensations, more lasting than 
perishable riches, 


“Gentler than the dew, 
Adorning nature’s rarest smile with tears.” 


—Joseph Stothert. 


MORYD SHERIDAN. 
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THE IDEAL OF EDUCATION, AS 
APPLIED TO NATURE STUDY. 


THERE was a time when the term Nature Study would have been 
meaningless, even to the teaching profession. That was in the 
early days, when as yet even the object-lesson was unknown. But 
to-day all is changed, and there is a growing recognition of the 
value of Nature Study. And it is realized, moreover, that it serves 
more than the mere purpose of imparting instruction. It is ad- 
mitted that it affords a system of training in the real education of 
the young mind. ; 

Nature Study stands for more than bare facts. It aims at the 
inculcation of principles. It begins by aid of experiment to open 
the eyes to the existence of hitherto unknown realms of wonder in 
the plant and animal world. It teaches earth structure, the mak- 
ing of the worlds, not from books, but from objects. 

Thus it is at once an educer. It awakens latent powers of 
observation. From one fact observed by personal experiment or 
observation others follow. The mind soon turns from the question 
“what” to the cognate enquiry “why?” So that, from the clear 
vision of innumerable examples afforded by a study of Nature 
experimentally, there is an onward progression to the process of 
co-ordinating such groups of facts, and an attempt at analysis of 
their meaning, until the young student arrives at the interrogative 
stage, in an endeavour to fasten upon some reason, some principle, 
some classification, underlying the objects, and their significance to 
him. 

If only observation had been stimulated by the heuristic method 
of nature study, this would in itself have been an advance upon 
the didactic fetish of the schools, which has so long, as so many 
other shibboleths, arrested the progressive development of educa- 
tion in this otherwise enlightened era. 

But as we have just shown, it at once leads on from mere ob- 
servation to the more valuable process of inductive reasoning by 
which deductions may be made. It fosters the process of analysis 
which in turn paves the way for synthesis, or a clear perception of 
the major principles of things. Thus, the child at an early stage 
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may arrive at the attitude of the most profound thinker who, in all 
things adopts an enquiring habit of thinking in all his work. With- 
out necessarily turning philosopher at once, the young student 
begins to approach his studies in a scientific spirit. If this, then, is 
the outcome of a course of Nature Study it is little to be wondered 
at that men whose duty it is to teach have seized upon it as a new 
principle in education. For, indeed, it is new. And we may _al- 
most regard the present age of progressive thought and action as 
synonymous with the coming of the Nature Study method. It may 
be unnecessary to remark that the latter is the outcome of the first, 
but it is at least evident that progress in all spheres is advanced 
by the encouragement of the latter. 

And there are other principles that are awakened by Nature 
Study. Having prompted the questions “what” and “why,” it 
goes on to cause the mind to ask the question “how?” This leads 
to a study of origins, of reasons for this or that. This is the 
natural corollary of following out a process of inductive reasoning 
and formulating deductions therefrom. The deduction made ques- 
tions arise as to how such principles came to be, and when. 

Then an inevitable consequence is the habit of drawing analo- 
gies, of making comparisons, and by aid of these accessory facts 
the question how is sooner or later answered by the pupil him- 
self. Next, the groups of kindred facts are subjected to maturer 
thought, and a logical mode of classification is effectually attained. 

If all these advantages can be claimed for Nature Study, as 
assuredly they can, if instead of being a mere subject (and addi- 
tional) it can be said that it is an education in itself, why is it not 
more widely taught, and why, where it is taught, is it not taught 
with greater success. 

Several reasons contribute to the neglect of this new nature 
knowledge. In the first place the State has not yet recognized it. 
This being so, it cannot have full facilities in the meantime. Then, 
since it is an extra subject, of but recent origin, it is not taught 
officially. There is no instruction in it included in the teacher’s 
requirements, and criterion of ability to teach, so that it is 
taught in a half-hearted, amateur manner. It is not, in fact, always 
taught. Success in the use of it, therefore, lies with the individual 
teacher, and it is quite natural that, with an already overloaded 
syllabus, the young teacher should fight shy of burdening him- or 
herself with additional responsibility. For, if any subject demands 
effort and hard work, it is Nature Study. In towns, especially, 
there have not been, and are not, facilities for illustrating the sub- 
ject, and as its main feature is illustration by concrete examples, or 
specimens, it is quite natural that it has been left alone in our large 
towns and cities. 
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But if all the difficulties we have mentioned were removed 
there still remains the main obstacle to the effective teaching of 
Nature Study in the school. This assuredly is the lack of recogni- 
tion of the fact that education is not confined in its practice, nor in 
the facilities that are open to it, to instruction and demonstration 
in the school. 

It should be fully recognized that, in the education of the 
individual the school forms but a part of a scheme, which has for 
ages been financed by the State and private enterprise, but which 
has never been properly co-ordinated, or regarded as a necessary 
system. Education in the schools or in the universities is only one 
part of the education which is ideal in so far as full facilities exist 
to-day. We have no nght whatever to regard such institutions 
as separate entities in the whole scheme of education or the search 
for knowledge. Each is an integral part of the ideal system of 
education. The art school, the technical school, the museum, the 
marine laboratory, the zoological garden, the botanic garden, 
aquarium, observatory, chemical laboratory, and other kindred in- 
stitutions are all as much parts of a whole or complete system as 
the school or the university, in themselves only parts, though re- 
garded hitherto by the general body of educationalists as the only 
modes of education, as such, and complete in themselves. 


All institutions, in fact, that are educative in function are 
necessarily but parts of the whole fabric of world-training. The 
sooner this is realized the better. And it is indefensible that our 
highly endowed institutions exist as an end in themselves, and 
that there is no well-defined plan for clearly adapting to the need 
of each individual the particular institution of the whole scheme 
for which his or her faculty is specially suited for training. Under 
present conditions education has no continuity, no fixity of pur- 
pose, no organized plan for the development of the individual’s 
capacity after (or during) the school stage, or in some cases the 
later university stage, except only in so far as these two have been 
regarded as complete in themselves. 


Applying this principle to the specific case of Nature Study 
teaching, what is the inference? It is this. Hitherto, the fact that 
the museum is a necessary adjunct, in at least natural science, to all 
present educational institutions, has been completely ignored. 
There has been, it is true, during the last ten years, a marked 
increase in the visits of schools to museums, but the principle that 
there is a direct inter-connection (as with all other kindred institu- 
tions) between schools and museums, has been rigidly neglected. 


This, however, is a fatal mistake. In the case of Nature Study 
museums are the oz/y institutions that undertake to provide, as far 
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as possible, complete collections of natural objects in all branches 
of the subject. The specimens are concrete examples serving as 
illustrations of the subjects taught in school. Moreover, a museum 
contains objects not easily obtained by personal collection in the 
district. It should be perfectly obvious that a museum must be 
the only mode of teaching Nature Study by aid of specimens. 


But next comes the question how (conceding the value of the 
museum) it is to be used. All along teachers, whilst occasionally 
using a museum, have ignored the possibility that they know no- 
thing of the arrangement of a museum, and that in the absence of 
knowledge the first step is to enquire. But they never have en- 
quired. They have been content to go on in blissful ignorance 
of the why and wherefore of any particular exhibit. But is this 
the way to learn? To teach children the significance of the 
wealth of objects in a museum surely a little information would be 
of value? 


Indeed, seeing that there is the other side to the question, that 
museums have a knowledge of their collections, and that they prob- 
ably in some, if not now in all cases, have a system and an ideal in 
arrangement, a very natural procedure on the occasion of a visit 
would be to ask which cases should be utilized for the particular 
subject to be studied. 


As a matter of fact, museums for some time past have set 
their houses in order, and have deliberately set themselves the task 
of discovering how their collections can serve the best purpose for 
the greatest possible number. 


This has inevitably led to the grading of the visitor into 

classes. By this means a sort of specialization of exhibits has 
been elaborated, each suited to its particular need, or class of 
visitor. 
' Taking a rough and general mode of division, we may dis- 
tinguish four classes—(i.) the general public, uninitiated into the 
simple elements of knowledge as yet, a large but decreasing class. 
The requirements of such a group are just the general rudiments 
of a subject. For this an index or type collection serves best. By 
its simplicity it readily conveys a general panorama of the subject, 
divested of complicated or confusing details. This type of collec- 
tion serves to interest very young children, hardly old enough as 
yet to be taught Nature Study, at least as a principle. 


The next group (ii.), or student class, is a smaller but increasing 
one. The type of collection required for the student is more de- 
tailed. It allows of comparison, and it may be explained induc- 
tively or deductively, as thought best. Perhaps, for elementary 
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students, the first is better, for the more advanced the second. 
Here you have a typical series of the forms of animal and plant 
life, another illustrating their structure, a third their development, 
a fourth their evolution and life-history, and so on. 


The long series of specimens, as of shells and insects, where 
there are numerous closely allied forms, apparently, but not actually 
the same, is reserved for the collector (iii.), and is usually placed in 
drawers. 

Finally, you have the advanced student or research worker (iv.), 
for whom rare or unique material is set aside. This is of no in- 
terest to the general public, and likewise forms a collection in it- 
self, and is contained in drawers for reference. 


The museum thus is now modelled upon system. The system 
may never be rigid, but at least it is utilitarian, and it is ideal. 
It is observed, moreover, that provision has been made for the 
school, z.¢., for the student. All this has been evolved unasked, 
however. It is time, therefore, the facts were known, and that the 
stimulus this can give to Nature Study be applied. 


This has already been tried and found to succeed at Leicester. 
The “ Leicester experiment” will be tried elsewhere, and so each 
centre, being determined to effectively set Nature Study upon a 
sound basis, sooner or later the force of public opinion will make 
itself felt, and the State will realize the necessity of making it pos- 
sible to teach Nature Study properly. 


What is more, direct co-operation between the teachers and 
museums has been established by the “ Leicester experiment,” the 
former having applied for instruction in Nature Study by the staff. 
Thus, one link has been forged in the ideal system of education, 
and it remains for others to forge similar links in their respective 
spheres until the whole chain is complete. Since a beginning has 
been made let us hope it will progress towards perfection. 


A. R. Horwoop. 














THE VALUE OF ARTISTIC WORK. 


IT seems very strange that no great artist or literateur has replied 
to the attack on artistic work made by Mr. Storey in the May 
number of the Westminster Review. 


Perhaps a few counter arguments by one who can only claim 
to be “semi-artistic” may lead to further and more powerful re- 
plies from some of those who are working in higher spheres of 
labour. 


Mr. Storey especially attacks Gibbon, and although he admits 
the excellence of his literary work, he says: “ During his life of 
57 years he never earned his living for a month, excepting for 
three years when in the Militia!” 


After this remarkable statement, he discusses the relation 
between the labourer and the artist, greatly to the disadvantage of 
the latter. He then makes a kind of compromise, and admits that 
there may be some good in artistic work. He'even says: “Let 
us allow that we must have the higher arts—books, music, pictures, 
the drama.” But he quickly repents the admission, and continues 
his diatribe against the unfortunate Gibbon: “Surely Gibbon did 
never discharge his debt to society. A man can only do that by 
working directly for his own living. Having done that, he may 
use his leisure time for the pursuit of art, pleasure, etc.” 


After this thunderbolt, he again refutes himself by asserting 
that the artist must give a recompense which shall be equal to the 
indispensable services rendered to him by the workers, which, he 
says, is “almost impossible.” 


May we venture to say, in reply, that the true artist is just 
that man who can perform this great work which is “almost im- 
possible?” And is not this the main answer to all Mr. Storey’s 
contentions ? 


As to Gibbon himself, Dr. Bagnall Bury tells us that “He 
was very familiar with the classics, down to Tacitus, Pliny, and 
Juvenal. He plunged into the ocean of the Augustan history, 
Greek and Latin, between Trojan and the last of the Western 
Cesars.” Was this easy work, or something of a higher class? 
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There are many other side issues, and I would endeavour to 
point out a very small number, hoping that more competent writers 
in the many and various walks of artistic work will add their 
authority to my attempts. 


Firstly, then, let us take Books. If Gibbon was admittedly a 
great historian, and yet failed to render an equivalent for the 
advantages which were provided for him; then all historians and 
all literary people must equally be condemned. We must, there- 
fore, wipe out entirely Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Bunyan, The 
Domesday Book, Czsar, Josephus, and the whole of the Bible! 


This would be very disastrous for Mr. Storey, if his “daily 
labour” should by any chance consist of the buying and selling of 
books! 


Secondly, Architecture. We must do away with St. Paul’s, 
The Abbey, and every Church, theatre, or house which should con- 
tain any artistic decoration. If my memory serves me, Mr. Storey’s 
own house would not escape. 


Thirdly, how could iron, brass, gold, copper work, or even 
woodwork, be carried on without knowledge or skill? Would not 
even language be reduced to signs and hieroglyphics of a helpless 
kind? 


Fourthly, Music. Examples are so extremely numerous here 
that it is difficult to choose representative cases. 


At six Coronations the music of “Zadock the Priest” has. 
electrified the hearers. At countless funerals the “Dead March” 
has sunk deeply into the mourners’ hearts. Thousands have been 
thrilled by “He shall feed His flock,” or “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,” or the “ Hallelujah.” And all this vast influence 
only represents the power of one man’s work. 


Who can express the real value of the work of such men as 
Bach, Handel, Beethoven, or Wagner? In that wonderful 28th 
chapter of Job we find: “Where shall wisdom be found? It 
cannot be gotten for gold. The price of wisdom is above rubies.” 
As wisdom, presumably, includes all knowledge, of every kind, it 
must also include that very rare and special quality which we term 
genius. If so, it is priceless! In which case what becomes of all 
Mr. Storey’s arguments? 


My memory goes back to the centenary of a great missionary 
society, perhaps 14 years since. We had a Cathedral service in 
the afternoon, a Town Hall meeting in the evening, and a com- 
memoration service on the Sunday. As I was asked to provide 
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the whole musical programme, I was able to draw on contributions 
of artistic work from various countries. France, represented by 
Guilmant and Widor; Germany, by Handel, Rheinberger, and 
Liszt; Great Britain by Prout, Silas, Tallis, Wesley, etc. I would 
like to ask: What was the true value of the artistic work ex- 
hibited on this occasion? All these composers, more or less in- 
spired by their religious knowledge and training. The choir, 
about 70 voices, doing their best, with very limited opportunities 
to acquire real artistic knowledge. The large congregations, of 
whom every person must have been in some way influenced for 
good or otherwise by the united efforts of composers and 
executants. 


Hundreds of similar occasions have, of course, taken place in 
towns and cities everywhere, and I would conclude by asking Mr. 
Storey how he would construct a non-artistic world in which an 
equivalent amount of absolutely good influence could be produced 
by non-artistic means? 


This is only my point of view. But I believe that every other 
branch of artistic work could be championed by arguments at least 
as powerful, and probably very much more so, than my own. 


WALTER LYLE BIccs. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


HOME AFFAIRS. 


Crewe and North-West Manchester are undeniably two severe 
blows to the Government, not the less so because the loss of both 
seats was in a measure expected. But by no manner of reasoning 
can either be construed into a triumph for the Opposition. It is to 
be presumed that the Unionist party’s test is hostility to the present 
Government. Now, however great the differences in principle that 
separate a Liberal from a Labour candidate, they both stand for 
support of the present Government during the present Parliament. 
In point of fact, then, the votes obtained by the parties giving 
general support to Mr. Asquith’s administration showed at Crewe a 
majority over those of the party opposed to that administration ; 
indeed, the majority shown is practically the same as the Liberal 
inajority in 1910. The Liberal party can only regret the shifting 
of its voting power to irregular and temporary allies of its own; 
the Unionist party, beyond the mere numerical argument of a seat 
gained, has nothing whatsoever to congratulate itself upon. 


Much the same position obtains in North-West Manchester. 
This is not, and never has been, a Liberal seat; it returned Mr. 
Winston Churchill at a time when he was, to all purposes, still a 
Unionist Free Trader, and rejected him at the bye-election when 
he stood on a Liberal programme; it returned Sir George Kemp 
as a progressive Unionist Free Trader, who disagreed with the 
Irish and Church policy of the Liberal party. Now it has rejected 
Mr. Hewart, who sought its suffrages as a Liberal. There is 
nothing there that is not perfectly consistent. 


If it be said that the result has had a damaging moral effect on 
Free Trade, the answer is that for this Mr. Hewart and his ad- 
visers are wholly to blame. They fought the election on Free 
Trade at-a time when it was obvious to the meanest intelligence 
that the Tariff issue was dead, and to the stupidest electioneer that 
no one wanted to hear the fiscal question argued. At the next 
General Election, when Free Trade is really in danger, North-West 
Manchester will very decisively send Sir John Randles back to 
private life. 
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But the Unionist party can hardly find much matter for self- 
congratulation there: as electioneers they were wise to keep out the 
Free Trade issue, but it is hardly dignified for a party that is above 
all things a Tariff party to shunt the Tariff, its main, indeed, its sole 
policy, to be able to snatch an occasional bye-election victory. 

Two more engagements are being fought: East Carmarthen 
and Midlothian. The usual undignified squabble about the Liberal 
candidature enlivened the opening days of both fights, and in both 
divisions there is evidently going to be a three-cornered contest. 
The Midlothian episode was caused by a frankly amazing step by 
the Master of Elibank. The vacancy, of course, was occasioned 
by his resignation and his elevation to the peerage. In the main, 
we believe, the Master has done good work for the party; we 
have, however, from time to time criticised his methods, both in the 
House and in the constituencies, and we cannot in all candour echo 
the fulsome eulogies that have lately filled the press. There is no 
doubt that under his régime the Whip’s office has become z 
stronger power than ever; he imposed his desires not only on 
ordinary members of the party in the House, which was objection- 
able enough in all conscience, but on the Cabinet itself, and he 
pursued in the constituencies a policy of interference with the 
choice of the local associations which has had profoundly irritating 
effects. Towards the Labour party his policy was a series of 
violent and brusque oscillations. He blessed and cursed the move- 
ment by turns; one day adjured the Liberal party to wash their 
hands of this Socialist crew, and the next presented safe Liberal 
seats to them as an offering of peace and friendship. He finished 
his career as Whip by the most scandalous outrage of which a Whip 
has ever been guilty; he wrote a letter advising the Midlothian 
Liberals to surrender that historic seat, the Mecca of Scottish 
Liberalism, to a Socialist candidate, and actually sent the letter to 
the Unionist press before it had reached the body of Liberals to 
whom it was addressed. . 

Happily, the storm of indignation which this extraordinary 
action raised had the immediate effect of stiffening the Liberal 
ranks, and there seems good hope that, with a brilliant young 
Scotsman, the Hon. Alexander Shaw, as candidate, the Liberals 
of Midlothian will make good their vow to keep Gladstone’s flag 
flying. 

THE NEAR EAST. 


Events are shaping very slowly and confusedly in the Near 
East, though minor incidents of a startling character are chasing 
each other with the bewildering rapidity of storm-laden clouds in 
a windy sky. The Turkish Cabinet crisis is of comparatively 
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minor importance ; one lot of Young Turks has succeeded another 
lot of Young Turks, and no one is much the wiser or the better, 
and it is too early yet to estimate the chances of a change of policy 
either with regard to Italy or to Albania. Meanwhile the small 
Christian Powers in the Balkans have been drawing together, and 
burying hatchets of almost secular antagonism. 


Greece, which under M. Venizelo’s guidance has made startling 
progress within the last few years, is on the point of concluding a 
military convention with Bulgaria, whose astute King has been cul- 
tivating of late the goodwill of Servia. At the time of writing a 
massacre in Macedonia has stirred up a strong gust of war feeling 
in Bulgaria against the Turks—but the time is probably not yet 
quite ripe. The most alarming symptom is the Turkish-Montene- 
grin frontier trouble. There is no doubt possible that the violation 
of Montenegrin territory by Turkish troops was no mere accident ; 
it was a carefully premeditated affair, necessitating the concentra- 
tion of troops in an unusual defile, and the actual building of a new 
bridge. Whose hand is behind this? It has been whispered: 
“ Austria’s.” We hardly like to commit ourselves on this point; 
but it is not without interest to know that Austria has been quietly 
massing 160,000 men on the Albanian marshes. Of course, it may 
be a mere matter of military manceuvres—or is it a matter of 
manceuvring for military position? Time alone will show; the 
mind of the Turk and of an Austrian diplomat are alike inscrutable. 


“ VINDEX.” 








SEPTEMBER. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Readers of the English translation of Professor Drews’s 
“ Christusmythe ” will need no introduction to a volume which is put 
forward as an abbreviated and amended version of the second part 
of that contentious work. On the contrary, they will have been 
awaiting it with impatience, and now will welcome it with propor- 
tionate enthusiasm. In this portion of his labours the Professor 
has made it his aim “to collect, examine, and refute the arguments 
which are advanced on the theological side for the historicity of 
Jesus,” and in so doing reviews in turn the nature of the evidence 
adduced by, or by reference to, the Jewish witnesses, the Roman 
witnesses, Paul, and the Gospels respectively. 

It is unnecessary to follow Professor Drews into the details of 
his onslaught upon “ The Witnesses to the Historicity of Jesus.”! 
The main points of his contention are already well known, and it 
must suffice to say that in the present volume the writer shows no 
falling off in the grasp of his subject, or the spiritedness of his 
attack. Where so much is so good, however, it is a pity that some 
of the rest is not better; and in calling attention to one or two 
defects—misfortunes of manner and method, it may be, rather than 
matter—we have no desire to adjudicate between the contentions 
of the rival schools. We base our criticism on the author’s claim 
that “the fault of the method is entirely on the side of the op- 
ponents” who have assailed his own methods and results. The 
claim is a large one: incidentally it contains his too common appeal 
to the ¢u guogue ; andit is hardly justified. Professor Drews proves 
too much, and proves it too easily. 

No conviction is carried to the unprejudiced mind by a con- 
temptuous reference to the fact that “a man has to be a theologian 
to appreciate. arguments of this kind.” This is a dictum that cuts 
both ways. Neither is it desirable to quote a hostile passage inter- 
spersed with a sprinkling of bracketed notes of exclamation and 
interrogation. Again, Professor Drews, in referring to Schmiedel’s 
“main pillars of a really scientific life of Jesus,” should have re- 


1, ‘The Witnesses to the yom vena Med Jesus.” By Arthur Drews, Ph.D. 
Translated by Joseph McCabe. London: Watts and Co. 
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sisted the temptation to point out that the number of the passages 
on which he relies—nine—is “the same number as in a game of 
skittles,” even if he proceeds to knock them down. These, how- 
ever, are examples merely of the unfortunate manner at which we 
have hinted above. 

Less excusable, perhaps, is the writer’s use of arguments which 
he has disallowed in the case of his opponents. At the beginning 
of the volume, for instance, the silence of historians is taken to be 
sufficient evidence that there was no historical Jesus. Later on, to 
doubt the existence of an idea merely because there is no direct 
evidence of it in writing, proves a man to be “utterly devoid of 
psychology and a worshipper of the letter.” Again, having waved 
aside, as “interpolations,” various textual arguments against his 
thesis, he is quite unduly scornful of others who would seek to 
reject on the same score some of the passages upon which he him- 
self relies. 

This fault, in so far as it is a fault—and it must be confessed 
that it does much to spoil an unbiassed reader’s appreciation of the 
book—is in some cases much further developed. We confine our- 
selves to one instance. 

Professor Drews is at some pains to remind his readers of the 
natural tendency in anyone to find what he desires to find. “In all 
investigation the method is directed according to the assumption 
that is made, and the end to be attained.” And he pours ridicule 
upon the theologians who “naturally find what they assumed in 
advance, just as the believer finds in the Gospels the Jesus whom 
he seeks—the Jesus that heredity, education, and custom have sug- 
gested to him.” And yet, in describing his own method, he writes: 
“Differently from the method of the theological historian, ‘The 
Christ-Myth’ starts with the conviction that the Gospels are... . 
works of edification, not of history.” After pleading for the neces- 
sity of approaching the inquiry with an open mind, in fact, he him- 
self affords the best possible example of the opposite method. To 
begin an investigation of the historicity of Jesus with an assumption 
—or, even more, a conviction—that the Gospels are not history, is 
at least unfortunate. “Our opponents complain that our procedure 
is actuated by the secret hope that there never was an historical 
Jesus. The truth is that it is their own exertions which are inspired 
by the opposite hope. Would theologians ask us to believe that 
they approach the subject impartially ?” 

We hold no brief for either side; but, claiming to approach 
the subject impartially ourselves, we consider it to be a pity that 
the discussion should be carried out on these lines. At any rate, 
the theologians “got there first,” and their position is not to be 
assailed by a reiteration of the ¢z guogue. If Professor Drews con- 
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fesses that he “ starts with a conviction,” he is not entitled to derive 
capital from the fact that theologians do not always “ approach the 
subject impartially.” 

It may be reasonably contended that these objections are super- 
ficial But they are of no less importance for that. They imply 4 
condition of mind and an easy acceptance of argument which are 
to be avoided if the matter is to be thrashed out, as it should be, 
with good temper. We have purposely avoided any attempt to 
pass judgment upon the various points of actual criticism; our 
regret is that, for the general reader, the matter, whatever its value, 
may be discounted by the manner. It only remains to add that the 
translation is vigorous and lively, and that the book, whatever its 
actual merits as a contribution to the discussion of the subject with 
which it treats, is at least eminently “ readable.” 


It would be easy to charge Professor Drews with lack of 
imagination ; and it would be equally simple for him— in fact, he 
has done it more than once—to taunt his “ opponents” with having 
too much. What do we mean by imagination? We mean, at 
least, the ability to appreciate the possibilities of human beings as 
they are, as opposed to their probabilities in an ideal condition 
predicated by the writer. It may be urged that the latter state 
requires more imagination than the former; but it is really more 
simple to start with a blank and fill it up with mathematical ab- 
stractions—chosen for the most part at the will of the operator— 
than it is to deal with the actual phases of a sentient being. <A 
good illustration of the difference in point of view is afforded by a 
comparison of the two accounts of the conversion of Paul given 
respectively in the book noticed above, and in the Canon of Wor- 
cester’s Lenten sermons on the Acts of the Apostles.2 In the one 
case, words taken to be final and complete are given 
their literal meaning, and an appeal is made to common 
sense; in the other, allowance is made for the “humanity” 
of the hero of the story, of the writer of it, and of 
its readers. Something, in short, is left to the imagination. 
As Dr. Wilson writes in another connection, ‘‘No one would 
assert that St. Luke’s narrative is worded precisely as it would have 
been by a modern scientific psychologist had he been present” ; 
and, for the rest, there is a world of difference between Professor 
Drews’s “hardly credible” and Dr. Wilson’s common experience. 
The fact is that so much of common experience is hardly credible 
—truth is so much stranger than fiction—that the mere appeal to 
“credibility” is hardly a strong one at the best of times. 


2. ‘*The Origin and Aim of the Acts of the Apostles’ By J. M. Wilson, D.D. 
London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
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However this may be, Dr. Wilson’s little book forms a scholarly 
treatise on the subject of Luke’s narrative of “the gradual spread 
of Christ’s spirit in the world from the Upper Room in Jerusalem, 
till it was safe in Rome with St. Paul, ‘no man forbidding him’.” 
And it contains an interesting and useful note on the “ Western 
Text,” and the Codex Beze. As for the sermon on Christian Unity 
which concludes the volume, it serves as a reminder that much (if 
not all) is vanity so long as unity amongst Christians is as distant a 
prospect as agreement between the Canon of Worcester and the 
Professor of Philosophy at Karlsruhe. 


“Christianity may, indeed, claim to stand upon its own founda- 
tion of truth, but this foundation is immensely strengthened if it 
can be shown that it rests upon a still more ancient structure, a 
structure coeval with the first dawn of the religious consciousness 
of mankind. It is, indeed, much that Judaism foretold Christ, but 
it is far more to be able to assert that Christ fulfilled Judaism, not 
merely the isolated prophecies concerning Himself, but the whole 
history and vocation of the people of the Jews.” So the Vicar of 
Castlechurch, Stafford.8 (Professor Drews, it may be noted, merely 
finds in Christ’s quotations from earlier times, and in the Old 
Testament hints as to the course of his life and death, an argument 
that Jesus was Isaiah.) And “it is the purpose of the present 
treatise to show, from a particular investigation of the doctrine 
of the Covenant as it appears in the New Testament, that Christ 
retained this doctrine in the forefront of His teaching, and that it 
occupies this position in the teaching of the Apostles, and of other 
New: Testament writers. Our contention necessarily implies that 
Christ took over much more from the Old Testament than is gener- 
ally acknowledged, and in particular that He took over the idea of 
the Covenant.” In the volume before us this theory is worked out in 
its separate relation to the Sermon on the Mount, the Parables, and 
the Epistles, and also in connection with the description of Christ 
as “ The Son of Man ”—“ the title which embraces both Our Lord’s 
human frailty and His exaltation of that frailty into strength and 
perfectness.” Earnestness of thought is, perhaps, more apparent 
than clarity of exposition, but we have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing the book to anyone interested in its subject—a subject 
which, as the writer confesses, rightly appeals to a teacher rather 
than to those who occupy the room of the unlearned. 


It may be (we do not say it is) that the key to all these 
mysteries, and many another, is contained in the book “ Oahspe: 
A Light of Kosmon in the words of the Creator through his Angel 


3. ‘*The Christian Covenant.” By Melville Scott, B.D. London: George 
Allen and Co., Ltd. 
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Ambassadors.”4 Biblical in form, divided into books, chapters, 
and verses—containing 821 pages in double column, and 06 plates 
—it professes to make known the plan of Jehovih’s “delightful 
creations, for the resurrection of the peoples of the earth.” It 
appears that the seventh era is at hand; we are to be changed from 
a carnivorous man of contention to an herbivorous man of peace, 
and war shall be no more on the earth. Henceforth there will be 
two kinds of people on earth, Faithists and Uzians. The object of 
this book is “to teach mortals how to attain to hear the Creator’s 
voice, and to see His heavens, in full consciousness, whilst still liv- 
ing on the earth, and to know of a truth the place and condition 
awaiting them after death.” All the more distressing, therefore, 
is it to read on an early page: “Not infallible is this Book, 
Oahspe.” 


This book, called forth by the third volume of Dr. Gairdner’s 
“Lollardy and the Reformation,” has more than the local and per- 
sonal interest promised by its title. No serious criticism of modern 
society can avoid taking account (among other great revolutions) 
of the Reformation; nor can we estimate the Reformation without 
making up our minds as to the dissolution of the monasteries. Dr. 
Gairdner, thirty years ago, was in very close agreement with Abbot 
Gasquet upon this burning question, but his own further studies, 
and the fresh light of recently-printed documents and discussions, 
have brought him much nearer to Froude’s view; and he may be 
fairly described as standing midway now between these two ex- 
tremists. To this extent, therefore, Abbot Gasquet’s present ex- 
postulation bears the character of a regretful farewell to an 91d 
ally. But, while “Lollardy and the Reformation” was welcomed 
on nearly all hands as adding to Dr. Gairdner’s already high repu- 
tation, we cannot think that “Abbot Wallingford”5 will add to 
Abbot Gasquet’s. 

He begins by asking us to prejudge Wallingford favourably, 
because he commissioned and paid for a rich altar-screen; a plea 
which would equally apply to every petty Italian tyrant. He goes 
on to plead, quite indefensibly, that the evil repute of Wallingford 
is only “recent,” the fact being that he has stood for four centuries 
under the gravest accusations from two important sources. And 
these opening pages are a fair sample of the whole book. The 
author seldom takes his stand upon firm and open ground; his 
most plausible pleas will appeal most to those who know least of 
medizval, and especially monastic, history. And when, at last, he 
deals directly with the central fact of the whole discussion, the 

4. ‘*Oahspe.”” Letchworth: Oahspe Home. 


5. ‘Abbot Wallingford: an Inquiry into the Charges Made Against Him and 
his Monks.” By Abbot Gasquet, D.D. Sands and Co. 4s. net. 
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montito enrolled in Cardinal Morton’s register, he betrays an almost 
incredible ignorance of ordinary technicalities and well-known 
precedents. He has evidently failed to realise that a monitio was 
the usual form of warning to a notoriously criminous cleric, pro- 
claiming (as Cardinal Morton’s does) that, if the scandal still con- 
tinued, all the severities of the law would be enforced against him. 
Again, he vouchsafes no attention to the evidence afforded by the 
damning bull of Innocent VIII, which Morton encloses together 
with his monition; and, thirdly, he omits not only that emphatic 
word xoforte with which the Cardinal thrice reinforces his accusa- 
tions, but also a whole sentence in which Morton tells how he 1s 
“daily besieged and distracted by the fresh clamours” of those who 
were scandalised by doings at the Abbey, and demanded a reform. 
Worse still from the historical point of view, he ignores the twice 
repeated technical word diffamatus, and misinterprets the phrase 
publica fama, both of which refer to a well-known process in 
Canon Law. Jnfamia is defined by Canonists as the belief of 
“good and serious men,” in the guilt of the accused. It constituted, 
in fact, his preliminary condemnation by public fama, which again 
is defined as “the agreemént of a whole city or neighbourhood, or 
of the greater part thereof, as to a certain fact.” Morton, the 
Cardinal-Legate with plenary powers, solemnly stigmatised Wal- 
lingford as diffamatus, and sent the usual monition inviting him 
to exculpate himself. By Canon Law, the neglect of this monition 
entailed the same condemnation as would have resulted if the 
accused had attempted to exculpate himself by the very lenient 
methods always allowed to Churchmen in such cases, and had failed. 
If he had had a good conscience, the Abbot could easily have met 
these occusations without surrendering one jot or tittle of his ab- 
batial privileges. By disregarding the monition, and fighting the 
case at Rome on purely technical grounds, he gained his main point ; 
for he was old, rich, and powerful, and the two remaining 
years of his life contain no record of his trial. But he stands to 
posterity in the place of a man who, condemned by a coroner’s 
jury, has shuffled off his mortal coil before the matter could be 
brought to the Assizes; and Abbot Gasquet’s pleas in his favour 
owe such force as they have to a complete misapprehension of the 
law. 

His final argument is to emphasize the almost incredible gravity 
and effrontery of the offences alleged against Wallingford and his 
monks, with the inference that things so shocking to the twentieth- 
century conscience could not have been actually perpetrated in the 
fifteenth. But, like all essentially unhistorical arguments, this is 
two-edged and dangerous in proportion to its superficial cogency. 
It forces us to compare this Wallingford case not only with modern 
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social conditions, but also with the authentic and unquestioned re- 
cords of the past. We shall then find that, among all those St. 
Albans details which we are asked to dismiss as incredible, there is 
not one which cannot be paralleled or surpassed, often half-a-dozen 
times over, from documents of which Abbot Gasquet can scarcely 
be entirely ignorant. Perhaps the plainest and most accessible of 
these is the Evesham Chronicle, which stands by common consent 
in the first rank among English monastic records. It was compiled 
by Abbot Thomas Marleberge, who had himself been protagonist 
in the reform of the monastery, and who speaks everywhere from 
intimate personal knowledge. It seems incredible to Abbot Gas- 
quet that Wallingford should have committed open theft and adul- 
tery, and encouraged his subject monks and nuns in sin. Yet Abbot 
Marleberge describes how his predecessor Abbot Norreys, “ vinolent 
and lecherous beyond all the monks of England,” would have been 
glad to see his monks follow in his steps. For twenty-two years 
he regularly and notoriously embezzled the common funds; and 
when at last the Legate brought him to serious account, Marleberge 
was able to specify by name, among a much larger number un- 
named, two married and six unmarried women who had borne him 
children. There is not a single other detail among those selected 
by Abbot Gasquet as incredible which cannot be exactly matched 
or outdone from this Evesham case, and from many more equally 
authentic records which might be cited. It is true that people do 
not quote these things if they can help it; but the exaggerations 
of apologists sometimes compel the production of actual facts. The 
real difficulty is to understand how Abbot Gasquet can be ignorant 
of such a book as the Evesham Chronicle, or how, knowing it, he 
can argue as he does. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Part II. of “Johnsonian Gleanings,”! by Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade, 
contains the life of the Doctor’s negro servant, Francis Barber. 
This biography of a humble domestic servant is as exhaustive as 
references to contemporary documents can render possible. To 
the worshippers of the Johnsonian cult it will naturally appeal most 
strongly, and no information relating to the master can be too 
minute. At the same time all students of English literature and 
of domestic life will find in this account of the relations of Johnson 
and his black boy fresh evidence of the master’s respect for charac- 
ter. Barber was something more than a mere hireling. By his 


1. ‘ Johnsonian Gleanings.” By Aleyn Lyell Reade. Part II., “ Francis 
Barber, the Doctor’s Negro Servant.” London: At the Arden Press, 1912, 
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faithful and devoted services he obtained not only the regard, but 
the affection of the Doctor, and fully merited the inheritance of 
“almost all the modest fortune accumulated by a master more dis- 
posed to alms-giving than to laying-by.” 

The unpublished letters from Barber, Boswell, and others, 
increases the general interest. Mr. Reade has spared no effort in 
making the story as complete as possible. And it constitutes 
further a vindication of both master and servant. It is a reputation 
of “ill-directed benevolence” on the one part, and “craft and sel- 
fishness” on the other, levelled by Sir John Hawkins, the opulent 
attorney who drew Johnson’s will, to whom Mr. Reade does not 
hesitate to apply the epithet “dishonest.” In Mr. Reade’s skilful 
hands Hawkins cuts a very poor figure, and his aspertions on master 
and servant completely dissipated. 

This volume, like the first, is privately printed, and limited to 
350 copies. This does not increase our respect for the publishing 
fraternity, which, whilst deluging the public with countless worth- 
less publications, have not the public spirit or enterprise to produce 
work such as this by an acknowledged master of his subject. 


We are indebted to the World Peace Foundation, formerly the 
International School of Peace, for the “ Argument of the Honour- 
able Elihu Root, on behalf of the United States. Before the North 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration Tribunal, at The Hague, 
Ig10.”2 

This volume has been edited by Dr. James Brown Scott, coun- 
sel tothe United States, who contributes a valuable and illuminating 
historical introduction extending to some 150 pages, together with a 
complete collection of the great mass of treaties and correspondence 
which preceded the arbitration, covering a period of more than a 
century, and the full text of the Tribunal’s award. 

In his address to the American Society for Judicial Settlement 
of International Disputes, delivered on December 17th, 1910, 
President Taft aptly said :— 

“What teaches nations and peoples the possibility of per- 
manent peace is the actual settlement of controversies by courts 
of arbitration. The settlement of the Alabama controversy 
by the Geneva Tribunal, the settlement of the Seals contro- 
versy by the Paris Tribunal, and the settlement of the New- 
foundland Fisheries controversy by the Hague Tribunal, are 
three great substantial steps toward permanent peace, three 
facts accomplished that have done more for the cause than any- 
thing else.” 


2, ‘* Argument of the Honourable Elihu Root, on Behalf of the United States. 
Before the North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration Tribunal at the Hague, 1910.” 
Edited, with Introduction and Appendix, by James Brown Scott, of Counsel for the 
United States. Boston: The Warld Peace Foundaticn. 1912, 
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The appearance of such a work is singularly opportune at a 
moment when the competition in armaments has received a new 
impetus in Great Britain and Germany. It furnishes once again a 
concrete example of the means by which a controversy which em- 
bittered the relations of two great and fraternal peoples, and which, 
on more than one occasion, threatened war, was settled as easily 
and successfully as disputes between private litigants are settled by 
national courts of justice. 

In arriving at this result the services of Senator Root cannot 
be over-estimated. It is, indeed, remarkable that the statesman 
who, as Secretary of State, finally raised and passed the issue, 
should appear as counsel, and argue the case before The Hague 
Tribunal. But it is for its intrinsic value that Mr. Root’s argument 
has the greatest value, and its publication in the present sitting will 
be welcomed with profound satisfaction, not only by all students of 
international law, but by all workers for international progress and 
peace. 


“The Ulm Campaign, 1805,”3 completes, in inverse order, the 
series of three studies in the “Special Campaign Series,” under- 
taken by Colonel Maude, C.B. 

The gallant author has followed this order—working back in- 
stead of forward—because he wished to show that Napoleon “ did in 
fact possess, during his latter years, a fixed method of strategy, 
which he invariably followed whenever topographical conditions 
permitted. This method enabled him to be absolutely certain of 
accumulating at the decisive point of the battlefield a crushing 
numerical superiority, no matter what plans his opponents might 
have formed; for the vigour of his operations paralysed their will 
power, and compelled them to conform to his initiative.” 

This strategic object was exemplified in the Leipzig Cam- 
paign; Napoleon was learning how to wield the new weapon in 
the Campaign of Jena: it was the experience in the Ulm Campaign 
which first revealed to him its value. 

It was in South Germany, in 1805, that we witness for the first 
time a number of Army Corps, “ moving under the inspiration of a 
single leader, and needing, on the one hand, space for subsistence, 
on the other, time to ensure concentration.” A Cavalry screen far 
out to the front was the first necessity, and one to which the rest of 
Europe has adhered to the present century. Colonel Maude’s ob- 
ject in the present study is to reveal its shortcomings. He urges 
the student of military history who desires to deduce useful lessons 
from these campaigns to first thoroughly saturate his mind with the 
civil history of the period. 


3. ‘*The Ulm Campaign, 1805.” By Col. F. N. Maude, C.B. (Late R.E.) 
London : George Allen and Co., Ltd. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1912. 
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This volume, like its predecessors, is well supplied with maps 
and plans. 


In “ The Fruits of Our Russian Alliance,”* Mr. H. N. Brailsford 
attacks the policy of our Foreign Office, which has resulted in 
bolstering up the autocracy in Russia, and giving it a fresh lease of 
life. In the words of a reactionary organ in St. Petersburg, 
“ Russia is herself again.” 

But for our money economic pressure would have advanced 
the evolution of democracy a stage on the road. We bought 
Russia’s aid against Germany, and when, in the summer of [91!1, 
the French ally and the British friend were on the verge of war, 
Russia was found wanting. Thus, a policy against which every 
democratic Englishman instinctively turns has not even paid diplo- 
matically. As Mr. Brailsford truly says, we have bought nothing 
for.our sacrifices. And it is even worse than that. It formed one 
of the causes for Germany’s hostility. 

This pamphlet is a formidable indictment of Sir Edward Grey’s 
foreign policy. 

“The New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1911,”5 by Mr. Fraser, 
has now reached its twentieth year. As we have frequently in- 
sisted, this periodical is a perfect mine for the legislator and poli- 
tical student. It constitutes a model for this class of work, and 
stands easily first in this line. Take, for instance, the question of 
railways. All railways are now owned and controlled by the State. 
For the last year 1910-11 the net revenue was equal to a rate of 
£4°06 per cent. on the capital cost. Take the Land System, the 
Labour Laws, or State Afforestation, from any of which much of 
the highest value in the solution of similar burning questions at 
home may be gathered in this volume. 


“The Shifting of Literary Values,"6 by Mr. Albert Mordell, 
is a useful piece of work, which is well worth the doing. The 
author seeks “to establish that changes in morality must affect 
literary values, that some of the classics idealize views of life now 
obsolete, that these books are therefore responsible for the exist- 
ence of some of our moral and intellectual stagnancy, and that a new 
critical outlook upon them is called for.” 

Many persons, no doubt, will be shocked at the attacks upon 
their literary idols. But when once they perceive that their whole 


4. ‘* The Fruits of Our Russian Alliance.’”? By H. N. Brailsferd, London: The 
Anglo-Russian Committee. 

. “The New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1911.’ Prepared under instructions 
from the Right Hon. Sir J. G. Ward, P.C., K.C.M.G., Bart., Prime Minister, by 
M. Fraser, Government Statistician. Wellington, N.Z.: By Authority, John Mackay. 
London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1911. 

6. ‘The Shifting of Literary Values.” By Albert Mordell, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
The International. 1912. 
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outlook on life has changed, and that the ideas presented in the 
great masterpieces of literature are entirely antagonistic to all 
their beliefs, they will acknowledge, if they are honest, that literary 
values have changed. Mr. Mordell has struck a rich vein, which 
we should like to see worked on a larger scale than in the pamphlet 
before us. 


We have received No. 64 of the “ Proceedings of the Anglo- 
Russian Literary Society,” for May, June, and July, 1912, which 
amongst its varied contents reproduces lectures given to the 
Society by Mr. Barnes Steveni on the “Romance of the Volga” ; 
by Mr. W. F. Harvey, on the “Earlier Conflicts of Sweden with 
Russia” ; and by Capt. C. L. Cobban on “Impressions of Russia.” 
Mr. Brailsford’s pamphlet noticed above fails to meet with the 
Editor’s approval, who, curiously enough, was unaware of the exist- 
ence of the Anglo-Russian Committee. 


We have also received Nos. 1 and 2 of the “ Boletin de Instruc- 
cion Publica,” Vol. XIX., the official organ of the Secretary of 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts for Mexico; “The Sixth Annual 
Report of the National Women’s Social and Political Union for 
1911”; “The Finnish Revolution in Preparation, 1889-1905,” as 
disclosed by secret documents by M. Eug. Feodoroff, translated by 
Mr. G. Dobson, former Correspondent of The Times in St. Peters- 
burg; and the July number of “The Malthusian,” which contains 
the concluding article on Frend’s psychology—an illuminating and 
suggestive piece of work by Mr. J. C. Fliigel. 


Rand McNally & Company, of Chicago, have sent us specimens 
of their “ Indexed Pocket Map and Shippers’ Guides, 1912.” These 
maps are annually revised, and brought up to date, showing the new 
railroads, post offices, stations, junctions, villages, hamlets, and 
changes in county boundaries. The population figures are taken 
from government census. The maps before us are those for New 
York, Massachusetts, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Mexico. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Modern history is unintelligible save in the light of ancient 
history. Mr. Angelo S. Rappaport has kept this truth well in mind 
when compiling “A History of European Nations,”! for two out of 
the four parts into which his work is divided treat of Greece and 
Rome. The former part is sub-divided into—(1) The Heroic Age; 


1, ‘*A History ci European Nations.” By Angelo S. Rappaport. London: 
Greening and Co. " 
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(2) Migration and the Greek Colonies; (3) Greek National Unity. 
Mr. Rappaport has, on the whole, done his work well, and brought 
it down to the beginning of the present century. The indexing of 
a work of this description would have proved a laborious task, and 
also added considerably to its size. Nevertheless, its absence is im- 
perfectly supplied by a table of contents. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


In “La Derniére Etreinte,”! by Heléne de Zuylen de Nyevelt, 
Eric Rosenstrém, a young Swedish diplomatist, happens to meet at 
Port Said, on board a Norddeutscher Lloyd steamer, his friend, 
Prince Charles Augustus von Lindenfels, who is taking his lovely 
and exacting young wife, Gloria, for a holiday in the Far East. 
Gloria is half-French and half-Italian, but, by education and tem- 
perament, a frivolous neurotic Parisienne, who barely tolerates her 
middle-aged husband, though he indulges her in every sort of 
extravagance, and even anticipates her whims. From the outset 
Gloria makes love to Eric, and, although he soon falls in love with 
her, considerations of friendship and honour, for a while, restrain 
him from declaring his passion. . The intrigue, begun in Japan, is 
discovered in China by the Prince’s sister-in-law. The Prince will 
neither divorce his wife nor fight a duel with his quondam friend. 
Eric is a comparatively poor man, but refuses to allow Gloria to 
touch the alimony offered by the Prince. The guilty pair take up 
their abode, for a while, at a villa near Palermo, and soon Eric 
tries to add to his income by gambling. Luck, however, is dead 
against him. Gloria and he separate, and he becomes a daring 
aviator. At Cannes he meets the Princess at a ball, and shortly 
afterwards is killed at her feet by an accident to the aeroplane he 
is steering for his friend and employer, Pellegrino. 


In “ Wings of Love,”2 by Mr. C. Ranger Gull, Sir John Heliand 
sees from his aeroplane, when crossing a Cornish moor, a girl 
evidently in distress. She turns out to be Muriel Moore, who had 
escaped from the custody of her guardians, Mr. and Mrs. Florida, 
to avoid being forced to marry a debauchee named Constantine 
Milos. Heliand puts Muriel under the care of his sister, shortly 
afterwards proposes to her, and is accepted. In London, Heliand 
meets Maud Westmorland, who is a distinguished “air-woman,” 


1. “La Demidre Etreinte” Par Heléne de Zuylen de Nyevelt. Paris 


Alphonse Lemerre, 
2. ‘* Wings of Love.” By C. Ranger Gull. London: Greening and Co. 
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accompanies her to her flat, and, on his refusal to marry her, she 
vows toruin him. Milos, who is anxious to discover Muriel’s hiding- 
place, contrives to drug Heliand, and carry him off in his motor to 
Brighton. Wilkins, the baronet’s chauffeur, discovers the plot, and 
turns the tables on his enemy. The latter part of the story is highly 
sensational. For the reader who like a series of thrills we can 
safely recommend “ Wings of Love.” 


In “ Le Repentir,”8 by M. Charles Pomairolo, we have a modern 
variant of the Prodigal Son. Maurice Geniés, a handsome young 
man of weak character, drifts into a fast set in Paris, and soon 
becomes involved in debt, to the intense grief of his father, a dis- 
tinguished historian. The latter, on his deathbed, exacts from his 
idolised wife a solemn promise that she will never assist her son in 
his career of extravagance. Maurice’s debts exhaust the portion 
that he inherits, and, when his mother proves deaf to his entreaties 
for money wherewith to purchase a yacht, he desires her death. Soon 
afterwards, she is stricken with a dangerous illness, and then his 
former tender affection for her revives. About this time he falls 
in love with Elise, the charming daughter of a neighbouring 
chételaine, but when he confesses his sin to her, she shrinks from 
him in horror. He had been moved to contrition by the sight of a 
vulgar parricide who was being tried for his crime. A young levite 
named Abel likewise plays no small part in his conversion. From 
this point the story becomes tragically pathetic, but there is a happy 
ending. 


M. Reynés Monlaur’s “Leur Vieille Maison”* has for its text 
Auguste Comte’s weird, but amazingly true, dictum that the living 
are unconsciously governed by the dead, which has been expanded 
by Maurice Barrés into: “The ancestors whom we continue trans- 
mit to us the accumulated inheritance of their souls only by our 
maintaining permanently their work on earth. It is only by keep- 
ing under our eyes the horizon which bounded their treasures, happi- 
ness, or miseries that we shall best understand what is permitted or 
forbidden us.” Notwithstanding the disintegrating forces of the 
Revolution, France, above all countries, preserves—at any rate in 
her provinces, the ideal of the family as a sacred institution. In 
“Leur Vieille Maison” are told with exquisite simplicity the trials 
and struggles of a cultured family in the South of France, which has" 
been reduced, by sudden misfortune, from easy circumstances to a 
condition not far removed from penury. In spite of this, three 
generations contrive to keep their ancestral roof over their heads. 


3. ‘Le Repentir.’? Par Charles de Pomairolo. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie, 
4- ‘*Leur Vieille Maison.”” Par M. Reynés Monlaur. Paris: Plon-Nourrit 
et Cie, 
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All the scenes of “Sable and Motley,”5 by Mr. Stephen Andrew, 
take place in or about a factory town on the eve of a parliamentary 
election. Mary Northover, the Rector’s pretty daughter, whilst 
engaged in district-visiting in an awful slum, meets Rufus O’Brien, 
editor of a local “rag” called The Comet, and the pair soon fall in 
love with each other. O’Brien is a Socialist and Agnostic, and, as 
such, cannot be accepted by Mrs. Northover, who is a strict Church- 
woman, as a possible son-in-law. The couple thereupon, with the 
tacit consent of the Rector, make a runaway marriage. The Hon. 
Bobby Bribbell, the Unionist candidate, goes slumming under the 
guidance of O’Brien, and the two become excellent friends, to the 
dismay of Blogg, the Unionist agent. Among the best drawn 
characters in the story are Digglethwaite, the Radical and Non- 
conformist proprietor of The Comet, and Miss Jones, the kindly 
old maid who fights Mary’s battle for her with the Rector. “Sable 
and Motley” is a lively story with a very slender plot. 





POETRY. 


In “Latin Love Poems,”! Mr. J. M. Krause has given that de- 
creasing section of the public which appreciates scholarship and 
poetry combined a dainty collection of lyrics, in which the text and 
its translation are printed side by side. This evidence that the 
translator challenges comparison with the original is amply justi- 
fied as the following excerpts show. We take in the first 
place, the opening lines of Catullus’ famous address to Lesbia— 
Ille mi par esse deo videtur, which are rendered thus :— 


“ As a peer of the gods he seems to me 

Surpassing thee even, if such might be; 

Who may sit at thy side and gaze at thee, 
Hear thy laughter sweet.” 


Again, in the short epigram on Lesbia—Nu//i se dicit mulier mea 
nubere maile, the translator produces a graceful effect by employ- 
ing alternate long and short lines :— 


“My mistress says she will none other wed 
Than me, 

Though Jupiter himself, her suitor high 
Should be, 


5. ‘Sable and Motley.”” By Stephen Andrew. London: Greening and Co. 


1. “Latin Love Poems.” Translated by J. M. Krause. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. 
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She says—but words to eager lover said 
By woman fair 

Are writ in rushing stream or winds that die 

In air!” 






We must conclude by a quatrain from Propertius—T cet abisetus 
Tiberina molliter unda:— 


“By Tiber’s flood you may be softly lying, 
Quaffing from cup of Mentor, Lesbian wine, 


Now watching skiffs to ocean swiftly flying, 
Now barges slow that tug at heavy line.” 










These are adequate, and often most happy, translations—not para- 
phrase into which the translator imports, for metrical reasons, ideas 
alien to the text. 


& 


The rights of Pub/ication in any language are reserved. 








